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PSYCHOLOGY DURING THE WAR AND AFTERWARD“ 
By C. M. LOUTTIT 


COMMANDER, UNITED STATES NAVAL RESERVE 


T is my firm belief that psychology - 


is today at the most critical point 
in its history. Its future course de- 
pends upon decisions which must be 
made soon. Psychology can either re- 
turn to its prewar status in quo, or it 
can recognize its social value, and then 
so orient its operations that these val- 
ues will be foremost. 

The nature of the prewar status in 
quo is perhaps best portrayed by an 
historical resumé. Nineteenth century 
psychology was a mixture of contem- 
plative philosophy and laboratory re- 
search, with the latter becoming more 
prominent in the last decades of the 
century. In both instances, however, 
the primary interest was that of psy- 
chology, in fact of all science, per se, 
viz., understanding of natural or per- 
haps supernatural phenomena, with lit- 
tle concern as to the social significance 
of the fruits of contemplation or re- 
search. Early in the twentieth century 


a few psychologists—for example, Bi- 

1 This article was prepared as a presiden- 
tial address, to be presented at the 1943 meet- 
ings of the American Association for Applied 
Psychology. Because of the greatly curtailed 
pro it was not read at that time. 

2? Opinions expressed herein are those of the 
writer only and are not to be construed as 
official or reflecting the views of the Navy De- 
partment or the Naval Service at large. 


net, Witmer, Wallin, Miinsterberger, 
Cattell, and Hall—began to introduce 
the psychology of the laboratory and 
study into the daily affairs of men. The 
slow increase in such interest from 
1892 to World War I is indirectly 
shown by Fernberger’s (4) chart of 
the papers presented on the American 
Psychological Association programs. It 
appears entirely correct to say that un- 
til 1917 American psychology was es- 
sentially theoretic and American psy- 
chologists predominently academic. 
The methods and techniques devel- 
oped by psychologists for the Army in 
World War I gave a great impetus to 
the application of psychology to prob- 


lems in education, industry, and civil - 


service, especially in connection with 
the development and use of tests. The 
chart earlier referred to clearly shows 
a spurt in this direction for about five 
years following the war and then for 
fifteen years until 1937 academic pa- 
pers were again in excess. This aca- 
demic predominance was also evident 
in the course offerings of nearly all uni- 
versities, as well as in the attitudes of 
students, who, while they were prepar- 


ing for work in applied fields, still ex-. 


pressed the hope that they could find a 
position with university connections. It 
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is fair to say that, while much progress 
had been made, American psychology in 
1939 was still mainly academic in its 
personnel, its thinking, and its re- 
search. The formation of our Associa- 
tion in 1987 crystallized the applied in- 
terests, but even our Association has an 
undue number of university teachers — 
witness the writer, and six of the first 
seven presidents! 

The declaration of a National Emer- 
gency in September 1939 and the at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor in December 1941 
accelerated the progress toward increas- 
ing importance of psychological appli- 
cation. Again a world war, even more 
threatening to our national security 
than the last, demanded that psycholo- 
gists make their skills available in the 
solution of practical problems. It can 
hardly be claimed that psychology was 
immediately ready to undertake the 
task. In the field of social psychology 
techniques were frequently untried or 
nonexistant; in other areas techniques 
were available but the distribution of 
specialists did not coincide with the 
needs; and finally the interests of most 
individual psychologists were not pri- 
marily directed toward practical prob- 
lems. In spite of these conditions we 
find that during the past three or four 
years an increasing number of psychol- 
ogists have learned techniques not for- 
merly a usual part of their specialty 
and they have developed new techniques 
to meet special problems. By conserva- 
tive estimate at least one quarter of all 
professional psychologists are engaged 
full or part time in war activities. The 
experiences of these workers, taken 
largely from classrooms and laborato- 
ries, will make it impossible for then 
to return to their classrooms without 
changed points of view toward, and new 
emphases in, the subjects they teach. 
The possible influences promise to af- 


fect all areas of psychology because 
none of the major specialties is unrep- 
resented in war connected activities. 

Perhaps the largest number of psy- 
chologists are engaged in what may be 
called industrial personnel work. This 
primarily concerns the development of 
general and specialized predictors for 
the selection of men for technical 
schools and for subsequent job place- 
ment within the Services. The Army, 
Army Air Forces, Navy, Naval Aero- 
nautics, Coast Guard, Marine Corps, 
and War Shipping Administration all 
have psychological staffs for the devel- 
opment, administration, and interpre- 
tation of tests and test methods for gen- 
eral ability and many special aptitudes. 
This work is of course identical or close- 
ly parallel with that done by many of 
the persons so engaged in their prewar 
activities. However, the solutions of 
unique practical problems and the nec- 
essary pressure of time and circum- 
stances have resulted in many advances 
which will not be generally known until 
after the war. 


The psychological problems of train- 
ing constitute a second important group 
being studied and administered by psy- 
chologists in cooperation with other 
professions. More efficient methods of 
teaching, the use of audio-visual aids, 
more economical learning methods, and 
measures of progress and achievement 
are among the types of problems in the 
specialized educational fields of the 
army, navy and industry upon which 
psychologists have been engaged. In 
this area also prewar techniques are be- 
ing utilized, but they too are being ex- 
panded and improved. Again it appears 
certain that the war work of the pres- 
ent will influence peacetime practices. 

Clinical procedures in psychology 
have been recognized to be of value, es- 
pecially in the navy. In this service 
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clinical psychologists are working in 
close cooperation with psychiatrists in 
the pertinent portions of the initial 
medical examination. Published results 
of the work of these psychiatric units 
show that they are detecting some 2 to 4 
per cent of all entering enlisted men who 
are neuropsychiatrically unfit. This is a 
considerable proportion of the estimat- 
ed 5 per cent to be expected. Also there 
are a small number of psychologists 
working as technical specialists in the 
neuropsychiatric departments of naval 
hospitals. In a similar connection the 
army has inaugurated a program in its 
general hospitals. Furthermore, the 
army is making use of so-called person- 
nel consultants whose duties are in 
large measure of a clinical nature. Out- 
side of the armed services there are 
psychologists who report clinical activ- 
ities in connection with Selective Serv- 
ice Local Boards, with the replacement 
of rejected men in the community, and 
with programs of child care in areas of 
intense war industry. Furthermore, it 
is probable that psychological services 
will be used in rehabilitation programs 
for casualties and later for discharged 
service personnel. 

Social psychology stands in a posi- 
tion, in many ways, comparable to psy- 
chometrics during the last war. Both 
at the beginning of the respective wars 
were slowly finding their way, they 
both had made advances, both had a 
certain number of psychologists inter- 
ested in them, both were suddenly con- 
fronted with problems and the oppor- 
tunities of solving them which were in 
a sense beyond their fondest dreams. 
Psychometrics came out of the last war 
a healthy, growing impcr:ant field. 
There is every reason to expect that ap- 
plied social psychology will, after the 
present conflict, be in a position to be 
an important contributor to the solu- 


tion of social problems of the future. In 
the war effort this particular area is 
largely a civilian activity, although cer- 
tain work is being done within the 
armed services, especially the army. 
The analysis and formulation of propa- 
ganda, psychological study of social cul- 
tures, measures of public opinion, in- 
vestigation of attitudes and other moti- 
vational factors, the adjustments of 
persons to changed conditions of life, 
are typical of the tasks in connection 
with which psychologists are playing a 
significant part. It is worth while not- 
ing here that many of the persons now 
engaged in this kind of activity would 
not, three years ago, have laid claim to 
being a social psychologist nor would 
his colleagues have so classified him. 
However, most such people have won 
acceptance from their psychological and 
nonpsychological colleagues alike, be- 
cause of the successful way in which 
they have met the current demands. It 
is my prediction that the values of 
these men and women will not be for- 
gotten when the problems of peace are 
to be met. But I also warn that we as 
psychologists must see to it that they 
are not forgotten. 

Finally I must call attention to the 
field of psychophysiology. I am afraid 
that we applied psychologists have been 
too concerned with tests and inter- 
views, with clinical techniques and 
learning methods, and have almost com- 
pletely forgotten that the perceptual 
and motor studies of fifty years ago 
may have a very real applied value. 
Many practical problems—about which 
nothing can be said at present for rea- 
sons of military security — are being 
studied and solved by psychologists 
whom some of us have been apt to look 
at in a “down the nose” manner and 
damn with the label, “experimentalist,” 
or even worse, “psychophysicist.” It is 
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unfortunate that nothing can even be 
hinted as to the work these men are do- 
ing, but again there is promise that 
their findings and methods will be of 
very great value in postwar develop- 
ments. 

I am keenly aware that this five- 
paragraph summary of the war work 
of psychologists is hopelessly inade- 
quate. It is my hope that someday I 
may have the privilege of writing a his- 
tory of the war contributions of our 
profession. But for the present it will 
serve to give substance to the earlier 
statement that all psychological spe- 
cialties are represented in war activ- 
ities. With war work touching practi- 
cally every phase of modern psychol- 
ogy, and with hundreds of psycholo- 
gists engaged therein we may reiterate 
that the future of psychology can no 
more be like its past than the Iowa 
farm boy can be uninfluenced by months 
spent in Tunisia or Guadalcanal. 


Because of these very great changes 
in psychological activities during the 
past years resulting from war demands 
it would appear impossible for the pro- 
fession to revert to its prewar status. 
However, too much dependence cannot 
be placed on an apparent impossibility. 
Each individual psychologist must be 
aware of the needs, and organized psy- 
chology must prepare a conscious, de- 
termined, and organized program which 
will put the profession in its proper 
place as the core discipline in the total 
complex which has been spoken of as 
human engineering. The late Raymond 
Dodge—usually thought of as a labora- 
tory experimentalist — pointed out the 
need for just such a program at the 
close of the last war (3). The history 
of the last twenty-five years gives al- 
most no evidence that Dr. Dodge’s pro- 
posals met with very wide acceptance. 

Within the past year Dr. Yerkes (6) 


in a masterful address presented an al- 
most detailed blueprint for the future 
of psychology. At this time the condi- 
tions of the profession and of the world 
promise a more cordial reception for 
proposals directed toward the social 
recognition of psychology as a service 
profession. It is to be hoped that Dr. 
Yerkes will have a more sympathetic 
hearing than did Dr. Dodge a quarter 
of a century ago. 

In order to facilitate accomplishment 
of the broad objective of a socially ori- 


-ented psychological profession there 


must be careful planning and organiza- 
tion. Among the more glaring errors 
of omission and commission in the past 
have been poor relations both with oth- 
er professions and with the public, and 
the lack of mutual understanding be- 
tween the academic and the practicing 
psychologist which has led to organiza- 
tional splits and to limitations in the de- 
velopment of specialized training prog- 
rams. Solutions to these five problems 
can be found only through the insight 
and planning of all psychologists. 


Perhaps the problem of basic impor- 
tance, through the solution of which 
will be afforded the means of accom- 
plishing the other four, is the organiza- 
tional splits which have ocurred in psy- 
chology during the past decade. It is 
unnecessary to review the historical 
reasons for the establishment of the 
American Association for Applied Psy- 
chology, the Psychometric Society, or 
the Society for the Psychological Study 
of Social Issues. It appears accurate to 
say that the formation of these associa- 
tions did nothing to alleviate the de- 
fenses and suspicions which were be- 
ginning to appear among several inter- 
est groups. The total number of per- 
sons engaged in our profession was not 
great enough to support multiple or- 
ganizations without a high degree of 
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overlap in membership and a resultant 
division of loyalties. Successful solu- 
tion of problems confronting the pro- 
fession are to be found only by complete 
co-operation among all those who belong 
to the profession. Therefore, reason 
would dictate that there must be some 
effort to reorganize psychologists in 
such a manner that they are a united 
group in dealing with the nonpsycho- 
logical public, but at the same time al- 
lowing free development of particular 
special interests. Under the auspices of 
the Emergency Committee of the Na- 
tional Research Council, the Committee 
on Survey and Planning (2) has pre- 
sented to the several societies certain 
proposals to accomplish the end of se- 
curing unity. The societies have ac- 
cepted the challenge and during last 
summer a convention of elected dele- 
gates from nine associations met for 
discussion of the problem. This Inter- 
society Constitutional Convention for- 
mulated a tentative set of by-laws for 
a new association of American psychol- 
ogists which will accept the organiza- 
tional principles of the American Asso- 
ciation for Applied Psychology and will 
insure historical continuity of the 
American Psychological Association by 
adopting its name. These by-laws will 
be discussed during the present meet- 
ings and it is to be hoped will be favor- 
ably acted upon. Certainly a reunity of 
organized psychology will make accom- 
plishment of other desirable ends much 
easier. 


(It seems eminently proper to report 
that the principles involved in the In- 
tersociety Constitutional Convention, 
proposed by-laws were accepted by the 
governing bodies of the American Asso- 
ciation for Applied Psychology and the 
American Psychological Association at 
the Evanston meeting. A joint commit- 
tee of the two associations met at Evan- 


ston and reformulated certain details of 
the by-laws. This revision has been 
published (1) in the Psychological Bul- 
letin and circulated to all psychologists 
for their study and comment.) 

One of the major issues to which pro- 
fessional attention must be directed is 
that of training in psychology. The 
usual department of the past has per- 
haps placed too great emphasis on sat- 
isfying the formal requirements of the 
Ph.D. degree. In all too many univer- 
sities this, or any other degree, is apt 
to be the reward for accumulating a 
specified number of coupons certifying 
that the bearer has successfully jumped 
the imposed hurdles. Unfortunately for 
most satisfactory training of applied 
psychologists the hurdles have been de- 
signed primarily for training in labora- 
tory research or pure scholarship. I am 
not decrying either scholarship or re- 
search. I do claim, however, that train- 
ing in research methods can be as well 
obtained by the solution of problems in 
clinical or educational areas as by those 
in psychophysics or physiology. As for 
scholarship, this is a matter of intellec- 
tual interest and can be developed in an 
applied field as well as in the labora- 
tory, library, or study. 


Certainly psychologists must impress 
upon graduate schools the necessity for 
broadening the training, the need of 
providing opportunity for appreciable 
amounts of work in practical situations, 
the reasonableness of accepting theses 
which present the solution of a practi- 
cal problem even though it may not be 
research in the “contribution to knowl- 
edge” sense. Perhaps it will be desir- 
able to follow Dr. Yerkes’ suggestion 
for a special professional degree. It is 
certainly going to be necessary for 
graduate students in psychology to take 
work in excess of the usual minor in 
departments other than psychology. The 
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AAAP has a Committee on Training 
which last year made a report (5) out- 
lining a minimum program of training 
for clinical psychology. I do not believe 
that anyone could claim that the pub- 
lished report shows any tendency to 
lower standards or to make the grad- 
uate work easier. This same committee 
has, during this year, been working on 
training programs for fields other than 
clinical. With the report already pub- 
lished and those expected it would ap- 
pear that applied psychologists now 
have the obligation to see that they are 
introduced into the universities. Until 
we do have such modifications our stu- 
dents are not going to be suitably pr2- 
pared to maintain and improve the sta- 
tus of psychology among the nonpsy- 
chological professions. 

The relations of psychology, and more 
particularly individual psychologists, 
with other professions and individual 
members of those groups have not al- 
ways been most happy. In large mea- 
sure this is to be attributed to indivi- 
dual personalities. But there is no doubt 
that psychologists have claimed too 
much, have been on the defensive, and 
very often have not been able to live up 
to the demands made. In substance, 
much of the friction, where it has ex- 
isted, had been due to the psychologist’s 
lack of familiarity with or even inter- 
est in the peculiar problems of the pro- 
fessions ; and also in a lack of apprecia- 
tion on the part of other groups as to 
just what knowledge and skill the psy- 
chologists had to offer. The instance 
of the social agency which complained 
that the psychologist they had recent- 
ly hired knew nothing of case work, and 
furthermore claimed that as a psycho- 
logist he had no need to know anything 
of such methods is a case in point. While 
I have had no personal experience I am 
sure that there are instances where the 


psychologist’s unconcern with problems 
of industrial management has made his 
otherwise possibly valuable contribu- 
tion unwelcome, or even worthless. I 
wonder if the relatively small use made 
of psychologists by advertising men 
may be due to the failure of psycholo- 
gists to learn and to appreciate the prob- 
lems faced by those specialists. Such 
lacks on the part of psychologists I be- 
lieve are due to the training they have 
received, and to the attitudes built up 
by the emphasis on “pure” science. The 
experience in cross-professional co-op- 
eration during the present war has 
helped immeasurably in bringing about 
greater mutual understanding and re- 
spect. These gains must be maintained 
after the war; further they must be in- 
creased and strengthened. This can be 
done only by insuring that those stud- 
ents who will work with other profes- 
sionals are given opportunity in class- 
rooms and internships to develop appre- 
ciation of the problems peculiar to these 
professions. If psychologists can dem- 
onstrate that they have special knowl- 
edge, are practical, and are willing to 
work with other groups I believe the 
questions of acceptance by educators, 
physicians, industrialists or business 
men will be automatically taken care 
of. 

An extension of our relations to other 
professions is our relations with the 
public. Unfortunately we are still 
classed with fortune tellers, crystal gaz- 
ers, miracle workers, and other of that 
ilk by a large portion of the public. It 
appears to me that in many legitimate 
ways the lay public can be taught just 
what the psychologist is and what he 
can and cannot do. As an example, in 


the November 1942 issue of Good 
Housekeeping there was an article con- 
cerning preadoption testing of babies. 
It was based on an interview with Dr. 
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Helen Thompson, who very thoughtful- 
ly suggested that if prospective adoptive 
parents didn’t know where to find the 
services of psychologists they should 
write to the Secretary of the AAAP. 
There have been several dozens of let- 
ters asking where the nearest psycho- 
logist could be found — also some ask- 
ing where babies could be secured and 
at least one offering a baby for adop- 
tion. While this is a small item, I be- 
lieve the Secretary’s careful answers 
have enhanced the pestige of our Asso- 
ciation and of psychology in general. 
Such articles in nontechnical journals, 
a newspaper column, timely news re- 
leases, radio time, and other means 
should be supported by organized psy- 
chology to the end that the public be 
taught the legitimate boundaries of the 
psychological profession. 


Finally a word about relations among 
ourselves. That the mutual respect be- 
tween academic and applied psycholo- 
gists has not always been of a high ord- 
er is clearly indicated in the frictions 
within several departments of which I 
know; in the fact that so frequently 
certain types of application will be 
found in university departments or 
schools quite independent of the psy- 
chology department, and in the fact that 
applied psychologists felt it necessary 


several years ago to found our present 
Association. This has all been unfor- 
tunate, and again the basis for the dif- 
ficulty seems to lie in an unwillingness 
or an inability for each group to have 
sympathy with and understanding of 
the problems of the other. Until we 
have co-operation, mutual understand- 
ing, and helpfulness among ourselves 
we cannot hope to convince the public 
or our nonpsychological professional 
colleagues that we are sufficiently ma- 
ture as a profession to undertake any 
contribution toward alleviating the 
many problems of mankind. 
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SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
SUMMARIZED PROCEEDINGS AND REPORTS OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 


By ALICE I. BRYAN, Executive Secretary 


HE Seventh Annual Business 

Meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for Applied Psychology, Inc., was 
the second held under wartime condi- 
tions. Again, at the urgent request of 
the Office of Defense Transportation, 
the meeting was kept to the essential 
minimum of a session of the Board of 
Governors and the Business Meeting of 
the Association. The Board of Editors 
and the Board of Affiliates found it pos- 
sible to hold short business meetings. 
No professional program was planned 
and neither sections nor professional 
committees held meetings. In spite of 
the restrictions, however, business of 
vital importance to the Association was 
transacted. 

The total attendance during the two 
days of the meetings was somewhat in 
excess of sixty members, the majority 
consisting of persons from the Chicago 
area. Under authority granted to the 
Board of Governors (JOURNAL OF CON- 
SULTING PSYCHOLOGY, 1943, 7: 2), busi- 
ness was transacted although there was 
not a quorum at the Annual Business 
Meeting. The one item of major policy 
on the agenda was concerned with pre- 
liminary action on the recommendations 
of the Intersociety Constitutional Con- 
vention. This matter will be submitted 
to the membership by mail. 


MEMBERSHIP 


A total of thirty-four applications 
was acted upon favorably by the Board 
of Governors and by the Association. 


According to policy, all applicants were 


elected first as Associates. In the case 
of the following four applicants, the 
Board of Governors recommended and 
the Association voted immediate trans- 
fer to Fellow: Eloise Boeker Cason, 
Chester Ora Mathews, Robert Cook 
Scarf, and Jess Spirer. 

The following twenty-one persons 
were recommended by the Board and 
elected by the Association as Associ- 
ates: William David Altus, Joseph Ev- 
erett Brewer, John H. Coleman, Hanna 
Nicolassen Colm, Emily Fletcher Coop- 
er, Lee Joseph Cronbach, Alvah Fre- 
denburgh, Ellis Freeman, Charles Hert- 
zel Goodman, John Rogers Martin, Mar- 
garet L. Meiss, Keith J. Perkins, Wen- 
dell Sharman Phillips, Ernestine Har- 
riet Porter, Rutherford B. Porter, An- 
drée Virginia Royon, Clement Henry 
Sievers, Frances S. Sobel, John Good- 
rich Watkins, Greydon Milford Wor- 
bois, Clare Wright. 

Nine applicants not holding the Ph.D. 
were recommended by the Board and 
their credentials were presented indi- 
vidually to the Association. All were 
elected as Associates: Marjorie Brem- 
ner, Nancy Tappan Collins, Thomas 
Middleton Harris, Ruth Chandler Kim- 
ball, Pauline Klinger, Pearl Gilliland 
Knapp, Helmer Rudolph Myklebust, 
Reginald Le Grand Swann, Robert Bro- 
berg Van Vorst. 

The following eleven Associates, on 
recommendation of the Board, were 
transferred to Fellow: Glenn Myers 
Blair, Donald Warren Dysinger, Wil- 
liam Alvin Hunt, Elizabeth Mary Kel- 
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ly, Louis Long, William Henry Mike- 
sell, Frances A. Mullen, James D. Page, 
Robert Trowbridge Ross, Donald E. Su- 
per, Paul Dean Woodring. 

~~ Resignations of the following mem- 
bers were announced: Marguerite D. 
Hulbert and Mrs. Ernest W. Polley. 

The deaths of the following four 

members were announced: Elizabeth 
Evans Lord, James Burt Miner, Rudolf 
Pintner, and Edwin B. Twitmyer. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY’S REPORT 


Following the skeleton meeting of the 
Association at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York, on September 2, 1942, the 
Secretary’s office was established at Co- 
lumbia University. With the Associa- 
tion facing the prospect of another year 
during which professional meetings 
would be greatly curtailed because of 
war transportation priorities, the need 
for maintaining channels for the gath- 
ering and dissemination of information 
seemed paramount. To meet this need, 
the Secretary endeavored, first, to keep 
in touch with important professional 
developments through attendance at 
meetings of local and regional associa- 
tions and committees, and, second, to 
keep the members of the Association 
and especially the Board of Governors 
informed promptly of such develop- 
ments through a series of mimeo- 
graphed communications. 


The first task was facilitated by the 
Secretary’s membership on several of 
the important representative bodies of 
the profession. As representative of 
the National Council of Women Psy- 
chologists on the Emergency Commit- 
tee in Psychology of the National Re- 
search Council, the Secretary was af- 
forded opportunity for attendance at 
the meetings of this Committee. Elec- 
tion as Secretary of the Intersociety 
Constitutional Convention and appoint- 


ment as Secretary of the Continuation 
Committee of the Convention made it 
possible to keep abreast of the delibera- 
tions and recommendations of these 
bodies. Membership in the Subcommit- 
tee on Survey and Planning of the 
Emergency Committee provided orien- 
tation on contributions of the profes- 
sion to wartime and postwar planning. 
As Consultant to the Office of Psycho- 
logical Personnel, the Secretary main- 
tained liaison with the service head- 
quarters of the profession in Washing- 
ton. In addition to meetings and con- 
ferences with these groups, the Secre- 
tary attended meetings of the Eastern 
Psychological Association, the New 
York Unit of the National Council of 
Women Psychologists, the Metropolitan 
New York Association for Applied Psy- 
chology, the New Jersey Association of 
Applied Psychologists, the Council of 
New York State Association for Ap- 
plied Psychology, and the New York 
meeting of the National Conference of 
Social Work. Contact was also main- 
tained throughout the year with the 
Secretary of the American Psychologi- 
cal Association and with secretaries and 
representatives of several other nation- 
al psychological associations. 


The chief instrument for dissemina- 
tion of information and ideas received 
through these channels was the mimeo- 
graph. Three circular news letters and 
a bulletin of information were sent to 
the membership of the Association to 
supplement the six issues of the JOUR- 
NAL OF CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY pub- 
lished during the year. Nine mimeo- 
graphed memoranda were sent, in addi- 
tion, to the Board of Governors, while 
secretaries of sections and boards re- 
ceived a series of memoranda on other 
matters of special interest to them. Sev- 
eral circular letters were also sent to 
chairmen of all professional committees 
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of the Association. Extensive corre- 
spondence was conducted with the 
President and the Treasurer, with indi- 
vidual Board members, with the Edi- 
tor and the Business Manager of the 
JOURNAL, the Editor of the Applied 
Monograph Series, and with chairmen 
of some of the more active professional 
committees. As a result of an article 
published in Good Housekeeping Maga- 
zine for November 1942 on pre-adop- 
tion tests for babies, in which the A.A. 
A.P. was mentioned, twenty-seven in- 
quiries from various parts of the coun- 
try were received and opportunity was 
afforded for referral of these inquirers 
to competent psychologists in their vi- 
cinities. 

One or more individual personal con- 
ferences were held throughout the year 
with the President, the Treasurer, the 
Chairman and the Secretary of the 
Clinical Section, the Secretary of the 
Consulting Section, the Secretary of 
the Educational Section, the Chairman 
and the Secretary of the Industrial Sec- 
tion, the Secretary of the Board of Af- 
filiates, and the Editor of the JOURNAL. 
The President, the Treasurer, and the 
Secretary held an executive session in 
New York City on January 9, 1943. The 
Secretary also attended a meeting of 
the Committee on Constitutional Revi- 
sion held in New York City. 

Many inquiries were received and 
answered during the year from persons 
interested in joining the Association. 
As a result of requests to the member- 
ship to furnish names of qualified psy- 
chologists who might be interested in 
affiliation with the organization, a num- 
ber of additional names was supplied 
which were all followed up. Completed 
applications for forty candidates for 
membership, together with sponsors’ 
recommendations, were abstracted and 
presented to the Board of Governors 


for consideration. Of these applicants, 
twenty-two applied for membership in 
the Clinical Section; eight in the Con- 
sulting Section; twenty in the Educa- 
tional Section ; and six in the Industrial 
Section. Lists of these applicants, with 
six copies of their abstracts, were sent 
to the appropriate secretaries. Eleven 
requests for transfer from Associate to 
Fellow, with recommendations from su- 
perior officers, were also received, ab- 
stracted and presented to the Board. 

Resignations were received from the 
following officers of the Association be- 
cause of entry into military service or 
pressure of war activities: 

Albert K. Kurtz, Treasurer—succeed- 
ed by Marion A. Bills. 

Kinsley R. Smith, Secretary of the 
Board of Editors—succeeded by Myra 
W. Kuenzel. 

Steuart Henderson Britt, Secretary 
of the Board of Affiliates—succeeded by 
Gilbert J. Rich. 

Edward B. Greene, Chairman of the 
Consulting Section — successor to be 
elected. 

The Business Manager of the JourR- 
NAL, John G. Darley, also resigned and 
Jerry W. Carter, Jr., was elected to fill 
his unexpired term. 

The most important action taken by 
the Association as a whole during the 
year was the appointment of delegates 
and alternates to the Intersociety Con- 
stitutional Convention, held in New 
York City, May 29-81. Each of the four 
Sections and the Members-at-Large 
group elected four nominees. From this 
panel, the President, acting under di- 
rection of the Board of Governors, ap- 
pointed five delegates and five alter- 
nates. Delegates in attendance at the 
Convention were Drs. Paul S. Achilles, 
Britt, Bryan, Doll, and Kornhauser, 
with President Louttit attending ex-of- 
ficio for several sessions as an observer. 
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Decision as to the time and place of 
the annual meeting for 1943 was placed 
in the hands of the incoming Board of 
Governors at the September 1942 meet- 
ing. Following urgent requests from 
the Office of Defense Transportation, 
the Board voted to hold only a skele- 
tonized business meeting at Northwest- 
ern University on September 1, 1943. 
Attendance at this meeting was an- 
nounced as limited to officers of the As- 
sociation and members residing in the 
Chicago area. As a result of notification 
of this decision, Mr. H. F. McCarthy, 
Director of the Division of Traffic 
Movement, O.D.T., wrote the Secretary 
as follows. 

Thank you very much for your reply to our 
letter of July 15. It is gratifying to learn 
that your organization has found it possible 
to co-operate in the travel conservation pro- 
gram of the Office of Defense Transportation. 
Your leadership in this matter is deeply ap- 
preciated. Let me assure you that the steps 
you have taken to relieve the pressure on our 
limited passenger transportation facilities con- 


stitute a valuable contribution to the war 
effort. 


ALICE I. BRYAN 
Executive Secretary 
TREASURER’S REPORT 

In December 1942, Dr. Albert K. 
Kurtz found it necessary to resign from 
the treasurership and Dr. Marion A. 
Bills accepted appointment in his stead. 
An audit of the accounts was made at 
that time and the report of the Audit- 
ing Committee (Elmer R. Hagman, 
Chairman, and Robert H. Mathewson) 
was published in the July-August 1943 
issue of the JOURNAL OF CONSULTING 
PSYCHOLOGY. 

The Treasurer presented an interim 
financial report as of August 28, 1943, 
which may be summarized here. For 
the period from January 1, 1948 to Au- 
gust 28, 1943, the total of balance and 
receipts was $8,671.44; disbursements 
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$4,955.59; balance $3,715.85. The year 
end balance was estimated at $2,215.85. 
A final audited statement will be pub- 
lished after the end of the fiscal year. 

Budget.—The original budget sub- 
mitted to the Annual Meeting was re- 
ferred back to the Board of Governors 
because the estimated balance in De- 
cember 1944 seemed undesirably small. 
The Board reduced all budget alloca- 
tions except JOURNAL publication and 
the Office of Psychological Personnel. 
The following is the final budget adopt- 
ed by the Board under the authority 
granted by the Association: 


Income 
Estimated balance, 

December 31, 1943 ..................-.-...$2,215.85 
Dues for 1944 4,200.00 
Dues for 1943, or earlier ................. 100.00 
Application fees 100.00 


JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY 


sales 600.00 
Total $7,215.85 
Budget Allotments 
Executive Secretary’s office ........... $1,450.00 
Treasurer’s office 250.00 
Clinical Section 25.00 
Consulting Section 15.00 
Educational Section 50.00 
Industrial Section 15.00 
Military Section 25.00 
Professional Committees —.............. 125.00 
Board of Editors 25.00 
Business and Circulation 
Manager 125.00 
Bulletin Series 25.00 
Monograph Series 150.00 
Directory Sinking Fund ............ . 800.00 


JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY 


Publication 1,600.00 
Editorial 400.00 
Board of Affiliates 100.00 
National Conference 
of Social Work 60.00 
Intersociety Constitutional 
Convention 100.00 
Office of Psychological Personnel... 1,000.00 
Contingency Fund 100.00 
Total $5,940.00 


1944 Estimated Balance .....................$1,275.85 
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PROFESSIONAL COMMITTEES 

The chairmen of the fourteen profes- 
sional committees of the Association 
were requested to submit reports prior 
to the Annual Meeting. Five of the 
committees, viz., Professional Employ- 
ment, Standardized Tests, Relations 
with the Medical Profession, Relations 
with the Engineering Profession, and 
Relations with the Education Profes- 
sion, informed the Executive Secretary 
that they had no report to make; five 
committee chairmen made no response 
at all; four committees submitted the 
reports which follow. 


COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 


The Committee on Legislation went 
through a reorganization late in the 
year when Dr. Steuart Henderson Britt, 
who had served capably as chairman 
for a period of years, found it necessary 
to resign when he entered the Navy. 
The committee as at present constituted 
has not had time to do more than to 
make preliminary plans for a committee 
project. It is proposed to conduct a sur- 
vey of the present legislative status of 
psychology in each of the states in 
which there is a state psychological or- 
ganization. It is planned to compile a 
list of state legislative committee chair- 
men, and to find out what recent devel- 
opments there have been in the field of 
legislation and what the outlook is for 
the future. 


The demand on psychologists’ time 
and thought for war services has cer- 
tainly reduced the opportunity for ac- 
tivity along legislative lines, and prop- 
erly so. On the other hand, normal leg- 
islative procedures are still going on in 
at least some of the states. The Illinois 
Association for Applied Psychology has 
reported the encouraging news of its 
successful sponsorship of a bill in the 
1943 session of the Illinois State Legis- 


lature. This is probably the first time 
that a psychological organization has 
been successful in carrying a bill of its 
own through to the final stage, the ap- 
proval by the governor. The Illinois bill 
is one that deals with special education- 
al facilities for educable mentally hand- 
icapped children. It provides that no 
child shall be eligible under the meas- 
ure except upon the recommendation of, 
or with the approval of, a qualified psy- 
chological examiner. “Qualified psycho- 
logical examiner means a person who 
has graduated with a master’s or higher 
degree in psychology or educational 
psychology from a higher institution of 
learning which maintains equipment, 
course of study and standards of schol- 
arship approved by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, who has had at 
least one year or full time supervised 
experience in the individual psychologi- 
cal examination of children, of a char- 
acter approved by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, and who has such 
additional qualifications as may be re- 
quired by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction.” 

ROBERT G. BERNREUTER 

ETHEL L. CORNELL 

PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS 

MILTON A. SAFFIR, Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON RELATIONS WITH THE 
SOCIAL WORK PROFESSION 


The American Association for Ap- 
plied Psychology renewed its member- 
ship in the National Conference of So- 
cial Work for 1943 and participated in 
the regional conferences which were 
substituted for the national conference 
because of emergency conditions. Three 
of these regional conferences were 
planned by the National Conference or- 
ganization, one to be held March 8-12 
in New York City, one to be held April 
12-16 in St. Louis, and one to be held 
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May 24-26 in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dr. Emily Burr organized a commit- 
tee of psychologists in New York City 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Clairette 
P. Armstrong who developed a panel 
program on “The Role of Psychology, 
Academic and Applied in the National 
Emergency.” This program was given 
at the New York regional conference. 

Dr. Edwina A. Cowan and Mrs. Hel- 
en Gant organized a program consist- 
ing of a panel discussion of “Areas in 
which Psychological Techniques May 
Be Applied to Problems Arising in the 
Field of Practice of the Social Work- 
er.” This program was given at the re- 
gional conference in St. Louis. 

Dr. Wilda Rosebrook and Dr. Carl 
Rogers organized a program presenting 
papers on “The Rorschach Method and 
Its Significance in the Mental Hygiene 
Program” and “How a Client Develops 
Insight in a Counseling Relationship.” 
This program was to have been given 
at the regional meeting of the National 
Conference in Cleveland but, at the last 
moment, this meeting was cancelled by 
request of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation. 

In compliance with the universal 
need for conservation of time, energy, 
postal and transportation service, the 
Committee has restricted its program 
this year to participation in the Nation- 
al Conference, which seemed to repre- 
sent a minimum of constructive contact 
with the social work profession. 

MARION BILLS 

EMILY BURR 

DOUGLAS FRYER 

HELEN GANT 

MARTIN REYMERT 

CARL ROGERS 

WILDA ROSEBROOK 

EDWINA A. COWAN, Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON TRAINING IN 
APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 

This Committee submitted no formal 
report, but the following letter from the 
chairman indicates the status of work 
of this very important committee: 

The Committee on Training in Ap- 
plied Psychology has no report to make 
for the year 1942-43 unless this letter 
can be considered a report of progress. 
In accordance with the instructions of 
the Board of Governors, the Committee 
prepared for publication the first re 
port of proposed program of profession- 
al training in clinical psychology. This 
was published in the JOURNAL OF CON- 
SULTING PSYCHOLOGY, 1943, 7: 20-26. 
Nine hundred off-print copies of this 
were purchased for distribution. Over 
eight hundred copies of these were sent 
to the departments of psychology of the 
universities, and larger colleges and 
four-year teacher colleges throughout 
the United States. A small] reserve is 
retained for special requests which are 
still received occasionally. 

With the enlargement and revision of 
the committee and their assignment to 
include training in all fields of applied 
psychology, each member of the Com- 
mittee was invited to submit sugges- 
tions for the revision of the program, 
so that it would encompass all fields of 
applied psychology. Although over half 
of the Committee has responded, not all 
of them have submitted their sugges- 
tions. Those that have been received 
are being reconciled insofar as possible 
and incorporated into the original re- 
port. On the assumption that all mem- 
bers of the Committee have replied who 
are able to do so at this time, the Chair- 
man will submit a program, revised ac- 
cording to these suggestions, to all 
members of the Committee for their 
approval or further criticism. 

It does not seem wise to attempt to 
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submit any final report or even a pro- 
posed revision of the original report 
for publication again until the Commit- 
tee can hold a physical, face-to-face 
meeting. Moreover, there are rapid 
changes and developments taking place 
in applied psychology, particularly in 
relation to the war effort and in indus- 
try, which should be included. As soon 
as the more important of these develop- 
ments can be crystallized into a report 
and there can be some over-the-table 
discussions of these revisions, the Com- 
mittee will submit a more formal re- 
port. 
B. V. MOoRE, Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON RELATIONS WITH THE 
LIBRARY PROFESSION 


The work of this Committee was en- 
tirely concentrated upon the coopera- 
tive project undertaken by the Joint 
Committee on Film Forums, which has 
been reported in the Proceedings for 
1941 and 1942. This project was com- 
pleted in June 1943. A detailed report 
will be published in the JOURNAL OF 
CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY in the form 
of an article entitled “Educating Civili- 
ans for War and Peace through Li- 
brary Film Forums” by Alice I. Bryan. 

PAUL F. LAZARSFELD, Chairman 


Committee on Clinic Certification.— 

Because the present Chairman’s mili- 
tary duties make:it impossible for him 
to carry on the work of this Committee, 
the Board voted that the Committee be 
reconstituted and charged with estab- 
lishing standards for acceptable psycho- 
logical clinics, with surveying existing 
clinics, and with making recommenda- 
tions of clinics for certification. 

Committee on Committees.—Experi- 
ence indicates that the professional 
committees of the Association are in 
some cases not serving the important 


functions for which they were appoint- 
ed. Therefore, the Board voted to es- 
tablish a Committee on Committees, to 
consist of two members living in the 
same geographical region, to study the 
work of the present committees and to 
recommend to the Board whatever ac- 
tion it feels necessary and desirable. 


TASK COMMITTEES 


The report of the Auditing Commit- 
tee was published in the July-August 
1943 issue of the JOURNAL, and that of 
the Election Committee will be found 
elsewhere in these Proceedings. 

Phi Delta Kappa Dictionary. — The 
following report from the Chairman of 
the committee cooperating on this pro- 
ject was accepted and the committee 
continued: 

During the school year the Commit- 
tee on Terminology that was appointed 
to assist with the Phi Delta Kappa Dic- 
tionary was inactive. This spring, how- 
ever, Dr. Louttit asked us to take over 
some of the definitions that had been 
assigned to him. These were formulat- 
ed and checked by the Committee. When 
this was finished, Dr. Good sent us def- 
initions which were reviewed by the 
Committee. 

As long as the dictionary is not yet 
completed I feel that the Committee 
should be continued. I want to say that 
it has been very active and very coop- 
erative. The speed with which material 
was returned to this office by the mem- 
bers and the care with which they ex- 
amined the data were surprising. 

BERTHA M. LUCKEY, Chairman 


Committee on Constitutional Revi- 
sion.—The Committee on Constitution- 
al Revision was appointed to consider 
possible revision of the Association By- 
laws, but was not directed to submit a 
final report at any particular time. In- 
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asmuch as deliberations of the Inter- 
society Constitutional Convention prom- 
ised major changes in the organization 
of all psychological societies, the mem- 
bers of this Committee have felt it un- 
desirable to make any recommendations 
for change this year. 
PAUL S. ACHILLES, Chairman 


Committee on Titles and Contents of 
Courses in Psychology. — This joint 
committee with the American Psycho- 
logical Association made no report. 
Both Associations voted to disband the 
Committee. 

Committee on War Services to Chil- 
dren. — This joint committee with the 
American Psychological Association 
submitted the following report: 

The Committee has sought to partici- 
pate in wartime efforts in behalf of 
children, and to take stock of research 
dealing with the impact of war on chil- 
dren. 

The Committee has offered its serv- 
ices to various national and regional 
bodies, and it has offered to be of assist- 
ance in connection with foreign relief 
and rehabilitation service operations 
under the auspices of the Department 
of State. In order to be informed as to 
how best it might be of service, sug- 
gestions were solicited in a note in the 
Psychological Bulletin of April, 1943, 
and in letters sent to a number of psy- 
chologists located throughout the coun- 
try. 

Through one of its members, the 
Committee has prepared a critical re- 
view of literature dealing with the im- 
pact of the war on children, for publi- 
cation in the Psychological Bulletin. In- 
formation as to studies that are under 
way or that are being planned has been 
solicited, and on a limited scale the 
Committee has served as a clearing 
house for current investigations in this 


field. It is contemplated that further 
comprehensive surveys be prepared 
during and following the war. 

Continuation of the Association’s in- 
terest in these lines of activity seems 
desirable. Since undertakings in child 
welfare involve many disciplines other 
than psychology, the Committee is of 
the opinion that provisions should be 
made, either through stipulations with 
regard to the present Committee or 
through a different arrangement, that 
would enable the Association officially 
to participate in the work of an inter- 
disciplinary organization or committee 
that is or might be established to co- 
ordinate wartime and postwar activities 
in behalf of children. 

ARTHUR T. JERSILD, Chairman 


BOARD OF EDITORS 


The following summary report from 
the Board of Editors was accepted: 

1. The JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PSsyY- 
CHOLOGY has been able to continue 
without reduction in size or quality. In 
light of the war situation this fact is 
reported with pride. 

2. The A.A.A.P. now has a mono- 
graph series. Under the editorship of 
Dr. Herbert S. Conrad, a contract has 
been drawn with the Stanford Univer- 
sity Press. The first monograph has 
been published and more are contem- 
plated. 

8. Consideration was given by the 
Board of Editors to the proposal of the 
Board of Affiliates that the subscription 
rate to the JOURNAL OF CONSULTING 
PSYCHOLOGY for members of affiliated 
societies be reduced to $2.00. It was 
voted that no change be made in the 
subscription rate. 

4. It is announced that Dr. Jerry W. 
Carter, Jr., has been appointed Busi- 
ness and Circulation Manager of the 
Association publications in the place of 
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Dr. John Darley, who resigned. 
ROBERT G. BERNREUTER, Chairman 


Report or Epiror or THE 
JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY 


Members of the Board of Editors: 

By agreement among the editors the JouR- 
NAL has continued during the past year, Sep- 
tember 1, 1942-August 31, 1943, to serve the 
broad interests of the Association by publica- 
tion of articles devoted to general topics of 
professional interest, but space has been avail- 
able as needed for reporting psychologists’ 
services in connection with the national war 
effort. There is indication that more articles 
in the future will report psychological service 
in the war, since so many psychologists are at 
present associated with wartime projects or 
actively engaged in the armed forces. 

Of the six numbers of the JOURNAL pub- 
lished during the past year one was devoted 
to the topic, “The Rorschach Method,” a new 
technique being extensively applied for diag- 
nostic purposes, and five numbers were com- 
prised of general papers pertaining principally 
to the improvement and application of tests 
and measurements, problems of training and 
certification, counseling and guidance, and 
services related to the war. Frederic L. Wells 
and Beatrice M. Savage’s paper, “Normative 
Data for Consultative Use of a Modified Alpha 
Procedure,” and John C. Flanagan’s, “The Se- 
lection and Classification Program for Avia- 
tion Cadets,” have been outstanding papers. 

Of forty-five papers available for publica- 
tion, thirty-two were published, nine rejected, 
and four are awaiting publication. Three As- 
sociation reports have been received and pub- 
lished; three miscellaneous papers received 
and published; ten portraits received, six pub- 
lished; twenty-four book reviews received; 
eighteen published. 

Space in the JOURNAL comprised 308 pages, 
distributed as follows: original articles, 210 
pages, or 68 per cent; Association reports, 28 
pages, 9 per cent; news notes, 23 pages, 7 per 
cent; book reviews, 27 pages, 9 per cent; mis- 
cellaneous contributions, 9 pages, 3 per cent; 
contents and index, 11 pages, 4 per cent. 

Many publications during this period have 
curtailed their use of materials by a reduction 
in size or a change in format to permit the 
utilization of more space. In view of our pres- 
ent standards such changes have been inad- 
visable for the JOURNAL, which will continue 


without changes for the coming year. 

Orders for 5,010 offprints were received. 

Not withstanding additional duties assumed 
during the past year by many of the editors 
and members of the Board of Editors, there 
has been continued interest and co-operation 
in the JOURNAL’sS activities for which appre- 
ciation is herewith expressed. To the publish- 
ers of the JOURNAL, who, in spite of various 
difficulties have faithfully fulfilled their obli- 
gations, our thanks are given also. 

Respectfully submitted, 

J. P. Symonps, Editor 


REPORT OF DIRECTORY COMMITTEE 


Following the policy planned in 1941, 
revision of the A.A.A.P. Directory was 
started in the Fall of 1942. The origi- 
nal entries were sent to each member 
for modification or correction, and the 
manuscript was completed by the end 
of December. Because of the large 
number of address changes, much diffi- 
culty was encountered in getting copy 
from all members. However, the manu- 
script was sent to the printer early in 
January, but due to the difficulties with 
printing schedules the completed Direc- 
tory did not appear until May. Unfor- 
tunately no guarantees can be made as 
to the accuracy of addresses, especially 
for persons in the Armed Forces, but 
the other data are correct as submitted 
by the members. 


C. M. Louttit, Chairman 


BOARD OF AFFILIATES 


The following report combines a sum- 
mary prepared by the Chairman with 
minutes submitted by the Secretary of 
the Board: 

1. An analysis has been made of the 
membership of affiliated societies in or- 
der to determine how many of such 
members do not belong to the American 
Association for Applied Psychology. 
The situation for the thirteen affiliated 
societies in the Spring of 1943 is pre- 
sented in Table I. 
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TABLE I 
MEMBERSHIP OF AFFILIATED SOCIETIES 


A.A.A.P. Categories 


New Jersey .................-.. 97 8 7 82 
New York State ~............ 245 74 20 151 
Pennsylvania .................. 112 27 ll 74 
Massachusetts ................ 35 6 5 24 
Indiana 72 ii 8 538 
Kansas 10 6 4 0 
Kentucky 22 3 1 18 
Ohio 58 37 14 7 
Washington-Baltimore . 216 33 5 178 
Michigan 131 14 11 105 
Minnesota ................ ical 58 19 4 44 
Metropolitan New York 938 52 8 33 
Total ....... 1,167 286 100 781 
Per cent 33 67 


2. No further applications for affili- 
ation have been received during the 
present year. Certain groups have 
probably been delayed in their develop- 
ment and final petitioning by unavoid- 
able war conditions. 


a) The Minnesota Society has ap- 
pointed a Representative to the 
Board of Affiliates in accordance 
with the requirements of affilia- 
tion. 

b) No further correspondence has 
been received from the California 
Association of Applied Psycholo- 
gists. 

c) North Carolina is apparently still 
working toward organization but 
has not yet applied for affiliation. 

d) The Board of Affiliates has been 
informed by the Illinois Associa- 
tion of Applied Psychologists that 
they took a straw vote of their 
members in regard to affiliation 
and the result was favorable with 
action being left to their Execu- 


tive Committee. Just before this 
meeting, the secretary of the I.A. 
A.P. had wired the Chairman cof 
the Board of Affiliates that for 
various local reasons the Execu- 
tive Committee of the 1.A.A.P. had 
voted to defer action at this time. 

e) There have been no inquiries from 
the State of lowa about affiliation 
and there is apparently no state- 
wide organization for applied psy- 
chology. It was taken by consent 
that the Chairman and the Secre- 
tary would explore the situation 
in Iowa with a view to encourag- 
ing the psychologists there to or- 
ganize an association and ap- 
ply for affiliation if they cared to 
do so. 


8. The Board of Affiliates again re- 
quested the Board of Editors to estab- 
lish a special rate of $2.00 to non- 
A.A.A.P. members of affiliated societies. 
The Board of Editors has not been able 
to see how it could set up the $2.00 ar- 
rangement, but has agreed to offer a 
special rate of $2.50 to members of 
affiliated societies who are not members 
of the A.A.A.P. The Board of Affiliates 
itself will circularize the 780 persons 
involved with an offer to subscribe for 
the JOURNAL at the reduced rate. 

4.- In order to extend professional 
courtesies to psychologists in the Armed 
Forces, at the request of the Board of 
Affiliates, the Office of Psychological 
Personnel prepared a list of psycholo- 
gists in the Armed Forces with their 
last known addresses. It was discov- 
ered that although the total list could 
not be sent to anyone, the appropriate 
sub-lists could be sent to affiliated so- 
cieties. These lists have been sent to the 
thirteen affiliated societies and also to 
the Illinois Association for Applied Psy- 
chology. 
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Last Spring the Board of Affiliates 
asked the Board of Governors to appro- 
priate $20.00 to finance the preparation 
and distribution of these lists. The re- 
quest was granted and the entire amount 
has been used in preparing the separate 
lists which have now been sent to all 
the affiliated societies by the Chairman 
of the Board of Affiliates. If a suitable 
member of the A.A.A.P. can be found 
located in areas where there is no affili- 
ated society, lists will be sent also to 
those persons, asking them ‘to arrange 
some sort of professional contacts for 
the listed psychologists. 

5. Even though there is a proposal 


to merge the A.A.A.P. and the A.P.A. 


in a new all-inclusive national organiza- 
tion, it has seemed advisable for the 
Board of Affiliates to move forward 
with its own internal organization on 
the chance that this might be of use as 
a pattern for some division in the new 
association if the proposed plan is 
adopted. The Committee on By-laws 
has therefore been at work and will 
complete its report and circularize the 
Board of Affiliates during the Fall. 

6. The resignation of Lieutenant 
Steuart Henderson Britt, U.S.N.R., as 
secretary was accepted. Dr. Gilbert J. 
Rich was elected as secretary for a 
three-year term expiring in 1946. 

7. A special meeting was called on 
September 1 to consider the proposed 
formation of a new Association to be a 
combination of the A.A.A.P. and the 
A.P.A. and the effect of the proposed 
constitution and by-laws upon the affili- 
ated societies. No provision had yet 
been made in the proposals for continu- 
ation of the present Board of Affiliates 
or any similar group. It was the sense 
of the meeting that some medium for 
integration between these groups was 
necessary at this time. A proposal that 
there be created a division of the new 


Association to perform the functions of 
the present Board of Affiliates was 
drawn up for presentation to the Joint 
Committee of the A.A.A.P. and the 
A.P.A. which is now engaged in revis- 
ing a proposed constitution. The Chair- 
man and the Secretary of the Board of 
Affiliates were instructed to transmit 
the proposal in writing to the joint 
A.A.A.P, and A.P.A. by-laws commit- 
tee immediately after the meeting in 
the hope that the Board of Affiliates’ 
proposals would be incorporated in the 
tentative by-laws to be printed in the 
November 1943 Psychological Bulletin. 
HARRIET E. O’SHEA, Chairman 
GILBERT J. RICH, Secretary 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The report of the Election Committee 
follows: 

The American Association for Ap- 
plied Psychology has in the opinion of 
its members an ample supply of presi- 
dential timber. The nominating ballots 
opened on June 15 were found to men- 
tion as potential presidents no less than 
74 different members of the Association. 
Moreover, nine of these nominees were 
nearly tied for second place. Only by 
settling upon a rational method of pro- 
gressive elimination and applying it to 
the preferences recorded on the nomi- 
nating ballots was the Election Commit- 
tee able to present to the electorate a 
ballot on which were four names which 
maximized the likelihood that those 
members who had taken the trouble to 
send in nominations would be permitted 
to cast a final ballot for a preferred 
nominee. 

There were only fifty-one nominators 
—too small a number to give to the 
Election Committee a truly representa- 
tive cross-section of the opinions of the 
entire electorate. Such meagre partici- 
pation in the nominating process may 
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be traceable to the fact that the sheet 
which called for nominations for the 
presidency also invited nominations for 
various sectional offices. The task of 
thinking up appropriate suggestions for 
so many vacancies seems to have been 
too heavy for most of our members. In 
any event, the Election Committee 
deems it important that a larger frac- 
tion of the membership should take part 
in the selection of nominees for the 
presidency. The question is raised as to 
whether the use of a nominating ballot 
issued from the office of the Executive 
Secretary should not be limited to nomi- 
nations for the presidency, all section 
nominations being handled by the sec- 
tional machinery, possibly by nominat- 
ing committees. 

In the final voting for the presidency, 
386 members mailed in their ballots. 
Preferences were quite evenly distribut- 
ed. Indeed a shift of only two ballots 
would have changed the outcome. After 
careful check and repeated re-count, the 
Election Committee reports that the 
Association has chosen for its president 
Albert T. Poffenberger. 

HORACE B. ENGLISH 
Epcar A. DOLL 
WALTER V. BINGHAM, Chairman 

The Board recommended and the As- 
sociation approved the election of Dr. 
Marion A. Bills as Treasurer for a 
three-year term expiring in 1946. 

The results of Section and Board elec- 
tions will be found in their respective 
reports. 


SUPERORDINATE AFFILIATION 


The affiliations of the A.A.A.P. with 
other national bodies as shown in the 
1942 Proceedings (JOURNAL OF CON- 
SULTING PSYCHOLOGY, 1943, 7: 14-17) 
have been continued. Representatives 
of the A.A.A.P. to the A.A.A.S., the 
Council of Human Relations, and the 


National Conference of Social Work 
were reappointed. An appropriation of 
$1,000 was again made in support of 
the Office of Psychological Personnel. 

Emergency Committee in Psychology. 
—Dr. Robert A. Brotemarkle, who has 
ably represented the Association on the 
Emergency Committee since its organi- 
zation, submitted the following report 
and, at the same time, his resignation. 
After careful consideration, this resig- 
nation was accepted and Dr. Carl R. 
Rogers was named as the Association’s 
representative. 

The restrictions inherent in the activ- 
ities of the Emergency Committee con- 
tinue to limit the reporting of your 
representative. However, the broaden- 
ing of subcommittee acitvity has 
brought many more individuals into 
close contact with the work, and the re- 
ports in the JOURNAL and the Bulletin 
have carried information to all mem- 
bers. Am maintaining a complete file of 
minutes which will be sent to the Sec- 
retary when released by the Research 
Council. 

Briefly, since last year’s report there 
have been several important develop- 
ments. In addition to the numerous 
contacts and activities which have re- 
sulted from the special and subcommit- 
tee work, these developments represent 
an outstanding contribution. 

First, the membership responded 
most generously to the call for many 
civilian aids in the institution of the 
psychological testing at the Induction 
centers last Summer and early Fall. 

Second, the publication of Psychol- 
ogy for the Fighting Man has met a real 
demand in an acceptable, scientific way. 
The text is remunerative to the point of 
replacing certain funds available to the 
Division in the Research Council. The 
Committee is continuing the deveiop- 
ment of an advanced text on military 
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psychology. 

Third, the Subcommittee on Survey 
and Planning has reported in an excel- 
lent way, and the Intersociety Conven- 
tion has reported for action by the as- 
sociations. The Subcommittee is con- 
tinuing activity in the field which will 
be of great significance to our work of 
the future. 

Fourth, the Office of Psychological 
Personnel has consulted regularly with 
the Committee in carrying on in a very 
satisfactory way a most complex task. 
The new Director has many excellent 
plans under way, which will be reported 
regularly in the Bulletin. 

The Committee has recently dis- 
charged certain subcommittees where 
their work has been taken over by re- 
sponsible members of the armed serv- 
ices or government agencies. The pres- 
ent and future work of the Committee 
is turning toward postwar rehabilita- 
tion and other problems. 

This latter fact has raised the ques- 
tion of representation on the Commit- 
tee, to which I have addressed a letter 
[offering resignation] directly to the 
Association. 

R. A. BROTEMARELE, Representative 


INTERSOCIETY CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION 


The delegates from the nine national 
psychological societies participating in 
the Intersociety Constitutional Conven- 
tion met in New York for three days, 
May 29-31, 1943. From this discussion, 
certain principles were formulated and 
the task of writing proposed by-laws 
for a unified association of American 
psychologists was referred to a Contin- 
uation Committee of the delegates. The 
Continuation Committee prepared a re- 
port, including a set of detailed by-laws, 
which was presented to the governing 
bodies of the nine associations. This 


report was discussed at the meeting of 
our Board of Governors and again at a 
joint meeting of the Board and the 
Council of the American Psychological 
Association. At the joint meeting, it 
was decided that a smaller joint com- 
mittee of the two associations should 
edit and revise the by-laws submitted. 
The A.A.A.P. members of this joint 
committee are Alice I. Bryan, C. M. 
Louttit, and Sidney L. Pressey. These 
members met with John E. Anderson, 
Ernest R. Hilgard, and Willard Valen- 
tine from the A.P.A. on September 2, 
with the result that many details were 
changed and a final form of the by- 
laws was prepared for submission to the 
membership of the two associations. 
These revised by-laws were published 
in the November, 1943, Psychological 
Bulletin and all psychologists given an 
opportunity to submit suggestions or 
criticisms. The further plan is to sub- 
mit the next revision to the members of 
the A.A.A.P. and the A.P.A. for a mail 
advisory vote in the Spring of 1944, and 
if at all possible to hold full business 
meetings of the two societies in Septem- 
ber 1944 at which final action may be 
taken. 


DELEGATES 


The Board of Governors announced 
that Dr. Katharine E. McBride repre- 
sented the Association at the meeting 
of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science held in Philadelphia, 
April 9-10, 1943. 


AMENDMENT TO BY-LAWS 


The amendment to the By-laws, pub- 
lished in the July-August 1943 issue of 
the JOURNAL, which related to the for- 
mation of a Section on Military Psy- 
chology was presented for vote. The ac- 
ceptance of this amendment modifies 
the first sentence of Article III, Para- 
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graph 1, to read as follows: 

The Sections of the Association shall 
be: Section A, Clinical Section; Section 
B, Consulting Section; Section C, Edu- 
cational Section; Section D, Industrial 
and Business Section, and Section E, 
Military Section. 

The Board recommended and the As- 
sociation approved the one-year ap- 
pointment of Major T. Willard Harrell, 
A.U.S. as chairman protem, and Lieu- 
tenant C. Gilbert Wrenn, U.S.N.R., as 
secretary protem of the new section on 
Military Psychology. 


DUES 

It was recommended by the Board of 
Governors and voted by the Association 
that the dues for 1944 be $7.00. It was 
further voted that an assessment of 
$2.00 be made on those members of 
the Association who are not also mem- 
bers of the American Psychological As- 
sociation, for the purpose of support of 
the Office of Psychological Personnel. 


TIME AND PLACE OF MEETING 


Because of the continued uncertainty 
concerning transportation and meeting 
facilities, the determination of the time 
and place of the 1944 annual meeting 
was placed in the hands of the incoming 
Board of Governors. 


CLINICAL SECTION REPORT 

The activities of the Clinical Section 
have been few during this wartime 
year. A newsletter was sent to all mem- 
bers in the Fall of 1942, informing 
them of various professional matters. A 
vacancy among our representatives on 
the Board of Editors was filled by ac- 
tion of the Council of the Section, Dr. 
Marie Skodak being appointed for a 
term expiring in 1946. By mail ballot 
of the membership, seven associates of 
the Section were elevated to Fellowship. 
By another mail ballot, representatives 


were chosen as part of a panel from 
which the President of the Association 
chose five delegates to the Intersociety 
Constitutional Convention. Committee 
activity has been at a minimum, and no 
committee of the Section has completed 
a final report. 

In the ballot held in the Summer of 
1943, C. M. Louttit was elected to rep- 
resent the Section on the Board of Edi- 
tors for a term expiring in 1947. The 
Chairman of the Section was re-elected 
for the term 1943-45. 

It is with pleasure that we note that 
the membership of the Section now 
stands at 402, with 25 new applicants 
now being referred to the Council for 
acceptance. 

It is also fitting that we mention our 
pride in the many members of the Sec- 
tion who are serving, in a variety of 
capacities, in the military forces. 

CARL R. ROGERS, Chairman 


CONSULTING SECTION REPORT 


Due to the war there has been no for- 
mal meeting of the Consulting Section 
since that held at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York City, on September 2, 
1942. Practically all communications 
among committee members have been 
by mail. The results of the balloting for 
officers of the Section are: 

Representative on Board of Affiliates, 
1944-1946, Florence M. Teagarden; 
Representative on Board of Editors, 
1944-1947, M. R. Trabue; Council Mem- 
ber-at-large, Arthur T. Jersild. The 
Section’s Committee on Psychological 
Aspects of Rehabilitation submitted the 
attached report. 

EMILY T. Burr, Secretary 


REPORT ON WAR AND POSTWAR REHABILITATION : 
THE ROLE OF THE APPLIED PSYCHOLOGIST 
IN A REHABILITATION PROGRAM 
Introduction 

The task of carrying on professional activ- 
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ities during a wartime period is indeed com- 
plex. This is once more emphasized by the fact 
that the committee appointed by the Chairman 
of the Consulting Section of the A.A.A.P. 
in 1942 for the purpose of investigating the 
role which the applied psychologist might play 
in the rehabilitation of individuals during and 
after the war has had to carry on its activities 
almost entirely by correspondence. The views 
contained herein have been referred to and ap- 
proved by the committee, which consists of Dr. 
Emily Burr, Dr. Kathryn Maxfield, Dr. Fred- 
erick Lyman Wells, Lt. Commander C. M. 
Louttit and the writer as chairman. It repre- 
sents a concurrence of opinion and judgment 
of the respective committee members in esti- 
mating the pattern of effective action which 
the psychologist can be expected to perform in 
the rehabilitation program. 

The task of making such estimates is diffi- 
cult. The areas in which the psychologist will 
work should be clearly established. The rela- 
tionship of the psychologist to other services 
and efforts in the total program of rehabilita- 
tion will develop as the work proceeds. At 
this time, the committee presents tentative 
suggestions only, pending the results derived 
from actual experience. 

However, certain aspects of this problem 
have been clarified to a considerable degree. 
They are now presented primarily for the pur- 
pose of stimulating thought among profession- 
al psychologists who are vitally concerned with 
the problem of rehabilitation and the war. Ob- 
viously, further clarification of the role of the 
psychologist is essential if we are to present 
evidence to the agencies responsible for the ad- 
ministration of rehabilitation programs that 
will justify their assignment of specific tasks 
and responsibilities to us. Unless this is ac- 
complished, we shall face a situation in which 
the principle of caveat emptor will operate and 
the professional services of psychologists will 
be lost or neglected. 


Phases of Rehabilitation in Which The 
Psychologist May Be Expected 
To Participate 

Rehabilitation of personnel suffering from 
disabilities incurred within the service may be 
divided into two groups which overlap some- 
what. The first group will include individuals 
whose problems are essentially of a physical 
nature, e.g., the wounded requiring surgery, 
orthopedic prosthesis, mental disability, etc. 

The second group will contain soldiers who, 


although entirely free from physical defects, 
are psychologically maladjusted because of 
varying degrees of vocational, social, educa- 
tional, and economic inadequacy. 

The psychologist may play a significant, al- 
though secondary role, in dealing with men 
who fall in the first category. In the latter 
group, involving problems of psychogenic ori- 
gin, the psychologist may be expected to ren- 
der a service of primary importance. In all 
cases, care and judgment will be required to 
assure and maintain cooperation between the 
psychologists, the physicians and the special- 
ists in psychiatry. In this way, the best ef- 
forts of these professional groups may be uti- 
lized in the service of the patient. Such co- 
operation is especially necessary for cases 
where the basic origin of the maladjustment 
is not established. 

The psychologist who possesses a back- 
ground and experience of administering and 
interpreting tests and measurements in the 
field of vocational aptitude and learning will 
be prepared to offer valuable aid in a reha- 
bilitation program. Additional help may be 
given if the psychologist possesses skill and 
experience in vocational guidance and is quali- 
fied to recommend vocational] training to indi- 
viduals undergoing hospitalization and conva- 
lescence. Psychologists who are equipped to 
assist in the social, vocational, avocational and 
psychological reorientation of war casualties 
should be in great demand. 


War and Postwar Activities 

It is apparent that these activities can and 
should be carried on during war as well as 
following it. The A.A.A.P. should seek to 
interpret psychological services to such agen- 
cies as the Veteran’s Administration Bureau, 
Selective Service, the American Red Cross, 
and the United States Employment Service to 
determine where their skills can be utilized 
most profitably. In every instance the empha- 
sis must be practical rather than theoretical. 
All efforts should be directed toward making 
each patient a useful, economically stable and 
socially acceptable personality under require- 
ments commensurate with his physical and 
mental health. A planned program to deal with 
the problems arising in each loca) area will 
enable the psychologist to meet the local need. 

The case load will be heaviest after the war, 
but the necessity for such service exists now. 
Experience which is gained in planning and 
undertaking a program of rehabilitation at the 
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present time will prove invaluable in formu- 
lating procedures for a later period when the 
responsibilities will be heaviest. 

It is important that the cooperation of pri- 
vate agencies such as the National Tubercu- 
losis Association, The National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, and the American Heart 
Association with their cognate local agencies 
be sought and their services utilized. Upon 
such organizations will fall a great many post- 
war responsibilities; they may be expected to 
shape many policies in the rehabilitation and 
re-education of men and women returned from 
the battlegrounds of World War II and will 
therefore need the services of the psycholo- 


Similarly, the American Legion and its aux- 
iliaries, Veterans of Foreign Wars, and or- 
ganizations made up of war veterans may be 
expected to participate in activities in which 
the services of the psychologist are essential. 
Their cooperation also should be sought. 


Delimination of the Field of Activities 

It is the concensus of opinion among the 
members of the Committee that any effort to 
delimit the areas in which consulting psychol- 
ogists should direct their efforts so far as re- 
habilitation activities are concerned would be 
unwise at this time. In actuality the delimit- 
ing factor will be established by the agency 
for which the service is rendered. 

It is important, however, that the psycholo- 
gist enter upon this program with an open 
mind, and the determination to seek out those 
tasks which his professional skill and train- 
ing have prepared him to do most efficiently. 
Such activities as testing, guidance, and vo- 
cational training of the mentally and physical- 
ly handicapped will prove valuable if they are 
associated with knowledge and application of 
facts relative to the economic, social, and per- 
sonal needs of the patient. 

Recommendations 

On the basis of the reports of the individual 
members of the Committee on Rehabilitation, 
it is recommended that: 


1. A request be made to the National Re- 
search Council to consider the possibility of 
making a grant for fostering psychological 
service in a rehabilitation program for war 
and postwar casualties. 


2. Consulting psychologists be encouraged 
to seek opportunities to carry on rehabilita- 
tion projects in their own communities in as- 
sociation with Federal, State, and municipal 
agencies, under the aegis of the A.A.A.P. 

3. Reports be published in professional 
journals covering the methods used and the 
results obtained by psychologists in this field. 

Morton A. SEIDENFELD, Chairman 


EDUCATIONAL SECTION 


The Executive Committee met and 
considered at some length the various 
problems involved in continuing the or- 
ganization of educational psychologists 
during the war period. It was agreed 
that the newsletter should be continued, 
and Professor Trow indicated that he 
would be glad to continue in any capac- 
ity that might be requested. The plan 
of regional organization, it was thought, 
should be carried forward but might 
have to be modified later in the light of 
the expected reorganization of the As- 
sociation. 

WM. CLARK TrROw, Secretary 


INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS SECTION 


No report for publication was re- 
ceived from the Industrial and Business 
Section. Election results were: for Rep- 
resentative to the Board of Editors, 
1944-1947, Albert D. Freiberg; Mem- 
bers-at-large of the Section Council, 
1944-1945, Rensis Likert and Frank 
Stanton. 
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THE QUALITATIVE PERFORMANCE OF DELINQUENT 
BOYS ON THE PORTEUS MAZE TEST 


By CLARE WRIGHT 


SONOMA STATE HOME 


ORTEUS has recently presented a 

system for obtaining a “qualita- 
tive” error score on the Maze Test.’ The 
errors are “qualitative” in that they do 
not contribute to the test age or test 
quotient with which the subject is cred- 
ited. Even a performance which scores 
maximum credit in terms of test age 
may show such evidences of careless- 
ness as cut corners, wavy lines, pencil 
lines which cross or touch the sides of 
the maze, points at which the subject 
started in the wrong direction but 
changed before a scorable error was 
made, and instances in which the pen- 
cil has been lifted from the paper at va- 
riance with the explicit instructions 
given each subject. When such errors 
occur on mazes which are relatively 
easy for the subject, they are especially 
indicative of carelessness or impulsive- 
ness. Moreover, a subject who is ca- 
pable of solving a maze of given diffi- 
culty may be impulsive in starting it 
or become overconfident at the end. By 
counting the number of times such re- 
actions occur and assigning them their 
appropriate weights, a score is derived 
which is related to the propensity of 
the subject for heedless behavior and 
lack of foresight. 

This qualitative score distinguished 
between groups of delinquent boys and 
normal boys, between delinquent girls 
and normal girls, and between adult 

18. D. Performance in 


the Maze Test. Vineland, N. J.: The Smith 
Printing House, 1942. Pp. 47. 


male criminals and bus drivers in the 
Territory of Hawaii. “Summing up 
these results, we may say that there is 
a marked tendency of delinquents as a 
group to carry out a simple task, such 
as drawing through a maze design, in 
an inexact, heedless, slipshod or ‘ner- 
vous’ manner, and to neglect instruc- 
tions, especially when the task is inci- 
dental to the solution of a more imme- 
diate or overt problem.’? Porteus re- 
marks, however, “It may possibly be 
that crime and delinquency in this Ter- 
ritory are due more to careless, easy- 
going habits in the population than to 
really vicious tendencies. .... In any 
case, the general social significance of 
the results obtained here must be 
checked by mainland investigation.’’* 
The present study offers evidence on 
this subject from a group of 54 boys 
pronounced delinquent by the juvenile 
courts of California. 

The subjects were selected from con- 
secutive admissions at the Fred C. 
Nelles School for Boys in Whittier, 
California.* Delinquent boys in need of 
a correctional program are committed 
here from all parts of the state. The 
age range of first admissions is from 
eight to sixteen years, and there is no 
other comparable institution in the 
state for young boys. The other correc- 


2 Ibid., p. 24. 

3 Ibid., pp. 27-8. 
*The maze tests upon which this study is 
based were administered by the writer as part 
of the routine examination when she was serv- 
ing as psychologist at the Whittier school. 
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tional school accepts boys from fifteen 
through twenty-one years. Thus, a se- 
ries of consecutive admissions at Nelles 
should be a fair cross section of Cali- 
fornia boys this age who have rather 
serious histories of delinquency. 

From a series of 81 consecutive ad- 
missions, there were chosen 54 who 
meet exactly the criteria used by Por- 
teus in selecting his group. Although 
Nelles does not accept mental defec- 
tives, 4 of these 81 boys were found to 
have IQ’s below 70 when tested after 
admission. As Porteus specifies that his 
was “a group of all non-feeble-minded 
cases,”*> these 4 were excluded. His 
boys “all were 14 years of age or old- 
er,’’* so the 16 of our 81 boys who were 
below this age were excluded. Porteus’ 
data are based upon “complete records 
of testing through the five to fourteen 
year level.’”" Five of our 81 boys had 
scored two consecutive errors after 
eight years and testing had therefore 
been stopped before the fourteen-year 
maze was administered. These boys are 
not included in the group of 54. In 
addition, two tests were given incor- 
rectly. One boy was allowed only three 
trials on year twelve and another made 
a scorable error which the examiner 
failed to detect. 

The range of 1937 Revised Stanford 
Binet IQ’s for these 54 boys is from 70 
to 124, with a mean IQ of 97.2. The 
range of test quotients on the Porteus 
Maze Test is from 77 to 114, with a 
mean test quotient of 94.6. The critical 
ratio of this difference is 1.20, showing 
that the performance of the delinquents 
on this test scores up to their capavity 
as measured by the Revised Stanford- 
Binet. 

The distribution of qualitative error 
scores made by these 54 boys is almost 


identical in central tendency and dis- 
persion with that of the 100 boys re- 
ported by Porteus. It follows, of course, 
that our group differs from his normal 
group to the same extent as does his de- 
linquent group. We can present no 
data on normal California boys. Table 
I gives the relationships between the 
California and Hawaii groups.’ 


TABLE I 
WeicuTep Error Scores or CALIFORNIA 
LINQUENT AND HAWAII DELINQUENT AND 
NON-DELINQUENT GROUPS 


California 

delinquents 64 49.26 27.72 

Hawaii 


delinquents 100 49.35 26.19 0.09 0.02 2.53 0.79 
Hawaii non- 
delinquents 100 21.77 12.9 27.49 9.71 14.82 6.26 


Porteus further suggests certain 
scores which might be considered as 
critical because of their significance for 
his groups. Table II gives the results 
of applying these scores to our group. 


TABLE II 
PROPORTION OF CALIFORNIA AND De- 
LINQUENTs SCORING ABOVE CERTAIN 
CRITICAL VALUES 


Group Percent Percent Per cent 
above 29 above 39 above 67 
California 
delinquents —.............. 61 19 
Hawaii delinquents ...... 30 58 27 
9-29 0.86 1.15 


Porteus remarks that in administer- 
ing the maze test, one gives more trials 


8In the present investigation a critical ra- 
tio of the difference between two measures of 
3.0 is accepted as a measure of significance. A 
difference yielding a critical ratio of 3.0 or 
more will arise three times in 1000 by chance 
when the true difference is zero. 
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to an individual who does poorly, with 
the result that he has more opportunity 
to pile up qualitative errors. He found 
a correlation of 0.40 between quantita- 
tive and qualitative performance in a 
group of 100 delinquent girls.® For our 
group the corresponding correlation co- 
efficient is 0.28, indicating that 8 per 
cent of the variation in qualitative er- 
rors can be accounted for either by 
more trials or by a generally inferior 
performance which results in poor 
scores both quantitatively and qualita- 
tively. To determine the influence of the 
latter factor, the correlation between 
qualitative errors and Stanford-Binet 
IQ was found. For our group, this is 
—0.17, whereas Porteus found it to 
—0.35, for his group of delinquent 
girls..° These differences are not sig- 
nificant. 

It is perhaps of some interest to 
know which types of qualitative errors 
are most common in the various groups, 
although we do not have sufficient data 
to determine whether any intergroup 
differences are significant. (See Tehle 
III). 

Since no measure of dispersion is avail- 
able for the Hawaii groups, it is impos- 
sible to know which, if any, of these 
differences may be significant. Conse- 
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TABLE Ill 


MEAN NUMBER OF QUALITATIVE ERRORS MADE 
BY CALIFORNIA DELINQUENT AND HAWAII 
DELINQUENT AND NONDELINQUENT 


GROUPS 

3 

3 33 3 

Type of error 

33 
First third ................ 1.54 1.58 1.01 
Last third .................. 0.82 1.09 0.77 
Cut corners .............. 1.56 4.40 3.01 
Cross lines -.............. 9.31 5.93 3.18 
Lift pencil ................ 5.37 5.77 1.63 
Wavy lines ................ 2.69 3.68 1.34 
Wrong direction .... 1.09 0.71 0.55 
.. 0.33 1.09 0.27 
0.98 0.99 0.33 
Total errors 23.69 25.24 12.09 


quently, no conjectures are made as to 
their cause. 

To summarize, the Porteus Maze 
Test was scored in terms of qualitative 
errors for a group of 54 delinquent Cali- 
fornia boys. The results are almost 
identical with those secured for a com- 
parable group of delinquent boys in Ha- 
waii. The differences between normal 


and delinquent boys found by Porteus 
in his study are apparently indicative 
of some more general factor than the 
peculiar conditions of life in the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii. 
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THE WICHITA GUIDANCE CENTER 


By JERRY W. CARTER, JR. 
THE WICHITA GUIDANCE CENTER 


THE WICHITA GUIDANCE CENTER’S PROGRAM 


HE Wichita Guidance Center is li- 
censed by the Kansas State De- 
partment of Social Welfare as a private 
agency and chartered under the laws of 
Kansas as a nonprofit corporation ren- 
dering psychological services to persons 
of all ages. 

The Guidance Center was organized 
in 1930 by a group of public spirited 
women whose interests had turned to 
mental hygiene after having success- 
fully fostered a program for the care 
of undernourished children. The Cen- 
ter was first established as the Wichita 
Child Research Laboratory with Dr. 
Edwina A. Cowan as director. During 
the first five years the Center was sup- 
ported entirely by its Board of Direc- 
tors, fees from cases and by much gra- 
tuitous work from its staff members. In 
1935 it was admitted to the Community 
Chest. Dr. Cowan retired in April, 
1941, and was succeeded by the present 
Director, Dr. Jerry W. Carter, Jr. The 
Guidance Center was then reorganized 
and in January, 1942, moved from 
Friends University, which up to that 
time had generously provided quarters 
and utilities, to larger quarters of its 
own and a more central location at 3422 
East Douglas Avenue. 

In the thirteen years of its existence 
over twenty-eight hundred clients have 
been seen and several thousand par- 
ents, social workers, teachers, physi- 
cians, and other interested persons have 


availed themselves of the services of the 
Center. 

Despite a considerable expansion of 
its staff and facilities in the past two 
years, the Guidance Center has had dif- 
ficulty keeping abreast the increasing 
demand for its services as a result of 
the general war situation, disruption of 
psychological services elsewhere, and 
the sharp population increase in the 
Wichita area. 

PURPOSE 


The purpose of the Wichita Guidance 
Center is to provide psychological serv- 
ice for infants, children, youth, and 
adults who have personality, emotional, 
educational, and social difficulties which 
prevent them from developing to the 
limit of their abilities and making bet- 
ter personal and social adjustments. 
More specifically, the aims of the Wichi- 
ta Guidance Center are realized through 
the following services: 

1) Study and treatment of persons 
with difficulties such as poor school 
work, truancy, anti-social habits, fears, 
worries, immaturity, lack of job satis- 
faction, personal problems, etc. 

2) Assistance to community agencies 
in better understanding and planning 
for their clients. 

3) Disseminating and interpreting 
scientific information about the prob- 
lems of human adjustment and stimu- 
lating community interests in the pre- 
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vention of conduct and personality dis- 
orders. 


TYPES OF PROBLEMS 


The types of problems brought to the 
Guidance Center for study, counsel, and 
help: 

1) Vocational guidance problems — 
as seen in youths who are confused 
about the type of work for which they 
should prepare themselves and in 
adults who have not found the kind of 
work for which they are best suited. 

2) School adjustment problems — as 
found in attitudes of indifference, dis- 
like of school, inattention, special dis- 
abilities, poor school work, etc. 

8) Personality problems—as indicat- 
ed by “nervousness,” shyness, worries, 
fears, daydreaming, overactivity, se- 
clusiveness, slowness, etc. 

4) Unacceptable social behavior — 
such as temper outbursts, disobedience, 
lying, destructiveness, stealing, truan- 
cy, sex misbehavior, etc. 

5) Foster home placement problems 
—for example, when an infant or child 
has no home or has to be removed from 
his home, a thorough study of the child 
helps formulate necessary and suitable 
plans for placing him elsewhere. 

6) Special problems — such as those 
of the physically handicapped, the ag- 
ing, personal problems of adults, etc. 

Study of the above indicates that a 
great predominance of normal individ- 
uals with everyday human problems are 
served by the Guidance Center. Psychi- 
atric problems that apply for services 
are referred elsewhere as the Center 
does not attempt treatment of major 
personality disorders. 


METHODS OF STUDY 
The Wichita Guidance Center in ac- 


cordance with the best accepted stand- 
ards has adopted the following plan of 


study: 

1) Physical, — A thorough medical 
examination (responsibility assumed by 
referring agency, person or client; a let- 
ter of explanation to physicians sent on 
request). 

2) Social.—Reasons for referral and 
a complete history of the problem; the 
personal history of the client (i.e., early 
development, medical history, habits 
and hygiene, playmates or associates, 
school progress, employment record, 
etc.) ; socio-economic status, family 
background, etc. 

8) Psychological. — a. Exploratory 
interview with client and/or parents by 
psychologist to determine whether or 
not the Center can be of service, and, if 
so, to formulate a program of study of 
the problems. 

b. Study of the client by means of in- 
terviews, intelligence, achievement, per- 
sonality, vocational, and other psycho- 
logical tests as indicated by the prob- 
lems in the individual case. 

c. Interview with client by the psy- 
chologist for the purpose of securing 
additional information and of evaluat- 
ing results of study in light of the cli- 
ent’s problems. 

d. Interpretation of results to the re- 
ferring agency or person (for example, 
parent or client), and assistance in 
planning for treatment of client in con- 
ference or interview, followed by a 
written report. 

e. Direct remedial assistance to client 
if indicated and if desired by the refer- 
ring agency (e.g., social worker, teach- 
er, physician, parent, or client if he has 
referred himself). Clients requiring 
treatment beyond the resources of the 
Center are referred elsewhere. 


COST OF SERVICES 


Residents of Sedgwick County.—No 
agency, public or private in Wichita or 
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Sedgwick County is charged fcr serv- 
ices rendered to residents of the city or 
county. However, all clients able to pay 
for services are expected to do so 
whether referred by agencies or indi- 
viduals. Fees are charged according to 
the amount of work required in the in- 
dividual case. But where clients are un- 
able to pay the regular fee (figured on 
a per hour basis), costs are adjusted to 
fit the individual case. The Guidance 
Center’s emphasis is upon service to its 
clients so that no resident of Wichita or 
Sedgwick County needing its help need 
let money stand in the way. 

Nonresidents of Sedgwick County.— 
Out-county referrals are charged regu- 
lar fees based on the amount of work 
involved in the individual case. Esti- 
mates are sent to out-county social 
agencies upon receipt of social history 
and medical examination report (out- 
line of referral history and information 
about medical examination required 
sent upon request). Estimates to out- 
county parents, teachers, physicians, 
and other private individuals are sent 
upon request and upon receipt of a re- 
port on the medical examination and a 
letter explaining why a study of the cli- 
ent is wanted and giving a history of 
the problem. 


METHOD OF REFERRAL 


Clients are seen by appointment only. 
All referrals should be addressed to the 
director. 

Referral by individuals (e.g., par- 
ents, teachers, physicians, the client 
himself).—A report on a medical ex- 
amination is required before a client is 
accepted for service (letter of explana- 
tion to physicians sent on request). But 
parents or the client himself may first 
secure an appointment to discuss their 
problems, determine whether or not 
they went service and, if they do, apply 


for service and a later appointment. 
Teachers having no social work facil- 
ities ask parents to contact the Guid- 
ance Center for an initial interview (see 
preceding sentence) and send in infor- 
mation about the school’s problem 
(teacher’s referral blank sent on re- 
quest). Teachers having social work fa- 
cilities refer through their social work- 
er. Physicians ask parents or client to 
contact the Guidance Center for an in- 
itial interview and mail to the Center a 
statement of reasons for referral to- 
gether with medical findings, diagnosis, 
prognosis, and plan of treatment. 
Referral by social agencies.—A re- 
port on a medical examination of the 
client and a social history are required 
before an appointment is given (outline 
of referral history and letter of expla- 
nation to physician sent on request). 


BOARD STRUCTURE 


The management of the Wichita 
Guidance Center, a nonprofit corpora- 
tion under the Laws of Kansas, is vest- 
ed in a Board of Directors assisted by 
an Advisory Board. The Board of Di- 
rectors are “in active control of the af- 
fairs of the corporation—manage its 
finances and property, control its offic- 
ers and policies.” The Advisory Board 
acts “in a general advisory capacity to 
the Board of Directors—makes recom- 
mendations as to the general policies to 
be pursued—assists in advancing the 
purposes for which the corporation was 
created” (Constitution of Wichita 
Guidance Center). Neither Board en- 
ters into professional questions about 
clients. 


STAFF AND DUTIES 


The staff of the Guidance Center is 
made up of professionally qualified per- 
sons, exclusively. No students partici- 
pate in its program and no experimen- 
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tation with clients is carried on. 

The director is responsible for the op- 
eration of the Center, e.g., professional 
matters, general planning, administra- 
tion, and supervision of the program 
and staff. He interprets work of the 
Center to the community via talks, re- 
ports, publicity, etc. He plans and di- 
rects case conferences. As a psycholo- 
gist, he examines and studies clients, in- 
terprets results to clients, parents, 
teachers or social workers, assists with 
remedial programs, and when indicated, 
undertakes direct treatment programs. 
He prepares case reports. 

The assistant director aids in the gen- 
eral planning and supervision of the 
program and is jointly responsible for 
directing case conferences and in inter- 
preting the work of the Center to the 
community. Beyond this, his duties as 
a psychologist are the same as those 
mentioned above. 

The third psychologist, in addition to 
the duties outlined above for a psy- 
chologist, participates in and holds case 
conferences and assists in interpreting 
work of the Center to the community. 

The psychological examiner adminis- 
ters psychological tests, prepares re- 
ports on examinations, participates in 
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remedial programs under the direction 
of a psychologist, and participates in 
case conferences. 

The remedial teacher conducts indi- 
vidual programs of remedial work pri- 
marily in the tool subjects of reading 
and arithmetic in close cooperation with 
the psychologist, undertakes special 
summer programs with small groups 
designed to prevent subject deficiencies, 
and participates in case conferences. 

The social work consultant is respon- 
sible for intake and followup work, 
liaison work between Center and other 
agencies. She prepares social histories 
and gives case work treatment for non- 
case work agency referrals, supplemen- 
tary case work aid where case work 
agencies feel the need, arranges for and 
participates in case conferences and as- 
sists in interpreting work of Center to 
social agencies and the community. 

A volunteer research associate assists 
in research and in interpreting work of 
the Center to the community and helps 
with special projects. In addition the 
center has an office staff consisting of a 
secretary, and one full-time and one 
part-time stenographer. In all, there 
are eleven persons on the staff, includ- 
ing part-time services of three individ- 
uals. 
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AN UNPUBLISHED DESIGN TEST 


By CATHERINE BOULGER AND GRACE ARTHUR 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


ITH the standardization of re- 

test norms for Form II of the 
Point Scale of Performance Tests, it be- 
came evident that the Kohs Block De- 
sign Test was showing too much prac- 
tice effect. The search then began for 
a new design test to take the place of 
the Kohs in Form II. 

Grace Arthur found a commercial 
product that showed some promise of 
usefulness. Sister Jeanne Marie of the 
College of Saint Catherine found an un- 
dergraduate student of psychology, Su- 
san Devoy, who thought she would like 
to work with this material, and later, 
to use her results in a master’s thesis. 

The material turned over to Susan 
Devoy consisted of 81 designs that had 
come with the commercial product, cut 
apart and mounted on 3x65 inch filing 
cards, and then arranged and numbered 
in order of estimated difficulty; and 20 
four-inch cards, some with solid colors 
and some with stencil patterns cut in 
them. Most of these four-inch cards 
had a different color on the opposite 
face. These also were numbered, and a 
letter placed in each corner of the card 
so that the cards used in copying a de- 
sign could be indicated by number, and 
the position of the card could be indi- 
cated by use of the letters. 

The 81 designs were given to Sister 
Jeanne Marie and twenty-four members 
of her class in psychology, and the time 
required to complete each design was 
recorded. These values were averaged 
for each of the 81 designs. On the ba- 
sis of these results, the 81 designs were 
reduced to 62 by discarding those which, 


for some reason, seemed to be least use- 
ful. These remaining 62 were divided 
into two parallel series of 31 each, ar- 
ranged in order of approximate diffi- 
culty. To each series of 31 designs were 
added 4 four-inch designs constructed 
by Grace Arthur by superimposing 
stencils upon solid colors or other sten- 
cils. These new designs were much 
simpler than the others, and were add- 
ed in order to give children a better 
chance to achieve some measure of suc- 
cess. 
Susan Devoy then took these two sets 
and tried them with 10 ten-year-old 
children of normal intelligence. Each 
of the children was within a month of 
a birthday, and had earned an I.Q. be- 
tween 90 and 110 on some so-called in- 
telligence scale, group or individual. On 
the basis of time required to complete 
each design, each series was rearranged 
in order of difficulty and re-numbered. 
- The two series were then tried out 
with 10 five-year olds, selected in the 
same manner in which the ten-year-olds 
had been selected. When results had 
been recorded for each of the 35 designs 
of each series, Susan Devoy had had 
enough of phychological research. Her 
work had been conspicuously neat, ac- 
curate and dependable to a degree not 
too frequently attained even by gradu- 
ate students, but she had had ENOUGH. 
At this point, Sister Jeanne Marie 
found another student, Catherine Boul- 
ger, who expressed interest in carrying 
out a preliminary study with the design 
test to satisfy the research requirement 
for a master’s degree in psychology at 
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the University of Minnesota. The study 
was carried out under the supervision 
of her adviser, Dr. Walter W. Cook. 

The 31 designs of Series I were re- 
duced to 18 by again discarding those 
which seemed to be less useful. Aug- 
mented by four new designs, they con- 
stituted a series of 22, arranged in ap- 
proximate order of difficulty. 

It was this series of 22 designs that 
was turned over to Catherine Boulger, 
and formed the basis of her study. 

The plan was to use as subjects ten 
normal children, I1.Q. 90 to 110 on any 
recognized intelligence scale, who were 
within one month of a birthday, at each 
chronological age level from 5 to 15 
years, inclusive. Children’s institutions 
of the Twin Cities were most helpful. 
The total 120 individuals used as sub- 
jects had a mean I.Q. of 100.02 with a 
standard deviation of 5.95. There were 
64 boys, and 56 girls. 

The value of each design was desig- 
nated upon the basis of increase in per 
cent passing at successive age levels. 
The validity of the test as a whole was 
judged by the criterion of increase in 
average score from oue age group to 
the next. 

Six methods of scoring were tried. Of 
these, the one showing the most regular 
‘increase with chronological age was 
that which allowed one point for com- 
pleting a design within the time limit 
established as Q* for the total group 
tested. Two points were allotted for 
completing a design within time limits 
determined by Q,; and Q, for the total 
group. The average scores obtained by 
this method for each chronological age 
group are shown in the accompanying 
table. 

Catherine Boulger made use of the 


Ishihara tests for color blindness. The 
results seemed to indicate that success 
with the materials used in this test 
would not be interfered with by red- 
green colorblindness. However, in 
working with educated adults who ver- 
balized as they worked, Grace Arthur 
became convinced that individuals with 
even a mild degree of color blindness 
were at a disadvantage in many of the 
test situations. One man with a degree 
of doctor of philosophy, whenever a cer- 
tain color occurred in a design, asked 
which of two cards matched it. The con- 
fusion was always between the same 
two tones of orange and tan. 

Catherine Boulger concludes that this 
test seems to possess value as an intelli- 
gence test. She recommends that 12 of 
the 22 designs be eliminated from the 
test because they seem to have poor dis- 
criminating power. She felt that the 
test as a whole was too difficult for the 
lower age levels. 

The data presented leads one to con- 
clude that the principle upon which the 
test was constructed has value from the 
standpoint of intelligence testing, but 
that the materials used were far from 
satisfactory. 


CHRONOLOGICAL AGE NORMS FOR AN 
UNPUBLISHED DESIGN TEST 


Number of cases 
10 


Average score 
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10 
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9 9.2 
10 11.4 
11 14,09 
12 14.92 
13 21.62 
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14 21.77 
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N the basis of the work described 

in “An Unpvublished Design Test,” 
it seemed fairly certain that a test could 
be constructed utilizing the stencil prin- 
ciple, that might prove to be as useful 
as Kohs’ Block Design Test, and could 
be used as an alternate to the Kohs test 
in a revision of Form II of the Point 
Scale of Performance Tests.” 


Work was begun on such a test. 
Cards were prepared: six solid colors 
red, yellow, blue, green, black, white, 
and twelve with simple patterns cut like 
stencils of the same colors as the plain 
cards. Eighteen cards were prepared 
with designs that could be copied by su- 
perimposing one or more of the original 
eighteen cards upon each other. For 
convenience in testing, these cards, both 
the stencils and the designs to be used 
as patterns, were made three inches 
square. This requires little table space 
for giving the test. Making the design 
and the cards for reproducing it the 
same size, avoids a hazard of unknown 
difficulty both as to character and de- 
gree. 

The colors chosen for the designs va- 
ried in brightness sufficiently te make 
discrimination easy for the color blind. 
The cards used for reproducing the de- 
signs were the same color on both sides 
and were symmetrical, so that right— 
left or up-down reversals would not 
confuse the subject. Even rotating the 


1 Grace Arthur. A Stencil Design Test. New 
York: Psychological Corporation. 1943. 

2Catherine Boulger and Grace Arthur. 
oF CONSULTING PsYCHOLOGY, 1944, 8: 


A NON-VERBAL TEST OF LOGICAL THINKING’ 


By GRACE ARTHUR 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


card ninety degrees made no difference 
in the pattern produced. 

The problems presented by the de- 
signs were of three kinds, form, color, 
and sequence. The first five designs, if 
failed by the subject, were demonstrat- 
ed. This introduced the factor of mem- 
ory for the solution of a given type of 
problem. 

It was found that four-year-old chil- 
dren, as a rule, were unable to complete 
even the simplest designs requiring two 
cards. They were generally able to se- 
lect the stencil of the correct shape and 
color, but were unable to grasp the idea 
that another card must be used to form 
the background, even after repeated 
demonstration. 

Some subjects appeared to work in- 
tuitively, whatever that may mean. 
They would built design after design 
with complete assurance, selecting the 
correct card as if no other choice was 
even thinkable. When they reached the 
limit of difficulty of which they were ca- 
pable.they stopped, and nothing more 
happened. With most individuals, how- 
ever, the thinking process could be fol- 
lowed by watching the successive reac- 
tions to the test situation. Those with 
advanced degrees often verbalized as 
they worked. This verbalization re- 
vealed that many errors resulted from 
inaccurate description to themselves of 
the problem to be solved. 

One school child suspected of an 
early encephalitis, made an excellent 
score from the standpoint of the num- 
ber of designs completed. The methods 
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of work were remarkable, however, in 
that all trial and error reactions were 
overt. The most absurd combinations 
were tried out ‘instead of being tried 
mentally and rejected as impossible, as 
in the case of normal children. 

In the top quarter of two classes in 
mechanical and architectural drafting, 
only one student earned merely an aver- 
age score for his age on this test. The 
others were all above average. In the 
lower quarter of these two classes were 
some students who scored high on this 
test, but were not making satisfactory 
effort. Others with better than average 
effort were failing, presumably from 
lack of ability. Their scores on this test 
were low. 

Tentative norms have been estab- 
lished on the basis of results obtained 
from approximately five hundred sub- 
jects from the same middle class 
“American” district that was used in 
standardizing norms for the Point Scale 
of Performance Tests. They are pre- 
sented in the accompanying table. 

According to expressed likes and dis- 
likes, pupils scoring high on this test 
tended to enjoy advanced mathematics, 


advanced Latin, advanced music, ad- 
vanced art, mechanical and architectur- 
al drafting and mechanics but were less 
likely to enjoy subjects involving ver- 
bal facility rather than problem solv- 
ing. 


TENTATIVE NORMS FOR A NEW STENCIL 


DESIGN TEST 
CA. No. of designs 
completed 

4.5 0 

5.5 1 

8.5 7 

6.5 3 

7.5 5 

9.5 9 
10.5 10 
11.5 11 
12.5 12 
13.5 13 
14.5 14 
15.5 15 


More reliable norms will be available 
upon the completion of the standardiza- 
tion of the Revised Form II of the Point 
Scale of Performance Tests, which is 
being made possible by a grant from the 
Amherst H. Wilder Charity of Saint 
Paul. 
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WHY THEY TERMINATE’ 
By DOROTHY W. BARUCH 


N every management office, every 

union hall, in every group that fo- 
cuses on the war effort, in every meet- 
ing on manpower, in every newspaper 
— the problems of labor turnover and 
absenteeism rise repeatedly and with 
ominous implications. 


SERIOUSNESS OF THE PROBLEM 


In one shipyard, in one month’s time, 
3,200 new workers are hired. In the 
same month’s time, 2,900 workers ter- 
minate.* In one aircraft-parts plant, 
694 workers are hired, 528 separate. 
A steel foundry loses 35 per cent of its 
workers every month. A rubber plant 
loses 40 per cent; a tool-making outfit, 
15 per cent; a car and foundry shop, 
14 per cent; a navigation company, 22 
per cent. 

According to the investigation by the 
Naval Affairs Committee, the Bureau 
of Ships reports that on the west coast 
in yards building naval vessels, 11 out 
of every 100 workers terminated in one 
month (15). According to the Office of 
War Information (19), the national fig- 
ure for all manufacturing industries for 
January, 1943, showed that 8.28 work- 
ers were acquired for every 100 em- 
ployed. At the same time, 7.11 workers 
per hundred employed were lost (20). 
Moreover during 1943, 73 per cent of 
all terminations in the manufacturing 
industries were voluntary quits (7). 


1 [This is the second in a series of articles 
on problems of Child Care by Dr. Baruch pub- 
lished in the JoURNAL.—EDITOR.] 

? Information on various specific plants has 
been furnished by plant officials. For i 
reasons, plants are not identified. 


When figures on women’s termina- 
tion are looked at separately, the mat- 
ter becomes even more serious. A sin- 
gle month’s record from one plant 
shows that 68 per cent of the women 
on the day shift terminate; 92 per cent 
of those on the night shift. Several 
plants report that over 100 per cent of 
the women hired during a month ter- 
minate by the time the month is up. The 
seriousness of these figures shows up 
when they are compared with the fact 
that a 2 per cent termination rate repre- 
sents withdrawal of men from ship- 
building to enter the armed forces (8). 

Agreement prevails that production is 
slowed down by turnover. It is diffi- 
cult to determine the number of man- 
days actually lost. According to sever- 
al production experts, however, an av- 
erage loss of one week’s time results 
when a new worker replaces an old one. 
Using this as a basis for figuring: In 
January, 1943, when 3.7 million work- 
ers terminated (20), the loss estimated 
would approximate nineteen million, 
eight hundred thousand man-days for 
the month. 

Absences from work—which are in 
reality short-term quits—constitute an- 
other serious phase of the problem. Con- 
servative War Production Board figures 
(4) estimate that absenteeism costs the 
United States at least six million man- 
days a month. During the first year 
of the war it cost production more than 
one hundred and twenty million man- 
hours — sufficient to have built two 
cargo ships a week; or to have produced 
five thousand bombers (18). Figures 
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show that from 5 to 15 per cent of the 
workers in war production are absent 
daily as against 2 per cent in peace 
time (1). 

Again, the figures for women are 
higher than those for men. In several 
plants combined, the absenteeism rate 
for women during one month was 7.75 
per cent, for men 3.71 per cent; for 
another month 8.71 per cent for women 
and 4.58 per cent for men (14). A 
single manufacturing concern finds that 
4.4 per cent of its male employees are 
absent during one month as against 10.7 
per cent of its female employees. 


Meanwhile the number of people in 
the labor force is not sufficient to per- 
mit of such wastage. The supply is be- 
ing rapidly drained. In locales where 
industrial activities are heavy, the 
normal labor market has long since 
become inadequate. By April, 1943, 
acute shortages had developed in thir- 


ty-five areas in the United States (21). 
In one critical area, the demand in a 
six-month period was for 23,472 work- 


ers. But the normal labor market pro- 
vided only 6,960. One plant figured 
that it needed 1,400 workers to augment 
its labor force in order to take care of 
the scheduled production increase. It 
discovered, however, that 2,400 addi- 
tional workers were required to replace 
those who terminated. The shipyards 
of the nation lacked 70,000 workers 
during the first quarter of 1943 (8). 
More and more women are coming in- 
to the picture. Women are constitut- 
ing an increasingly large part of the 
labor force. They are doing jobs that 
they have not done before — jobs that 
are essential not only to the successful 
prosecution of the war but to the main- 
tenance of life and health among the 
civilian population. In July, 1943, the 
labor force included 17.7 women (3). 
By July, 1944, it will need to include 


20.6 million (9). But the difference 
between these over-all figures in no way 
represents the actual number of wom- 
en workers who must be acquired. It 
does not include the additional number 
who will be needed to replace those who 
are lost. 

Manpower figures predict that 65.9 
million persons will be needed in the 
armed services and the civilian labor 
force by July, 1944 (9). It has been 
pointed out elsewhere, however, that if 
unemployables and women with young 
children are excluded, there will be 
available only sixty million people be- 
tween fourteen and sixty years of 
age (17). This means that each and 
every person must be considered and 
conserved as a special asset. _ 

The Manpower Commission recently 
announced a campaign designed to 
“awaken the consciousness of all women 
to the need for their full or part-time 
services in the war program...” (22, 
p. 5). It also stressed the fact that “bet- 
ter utilization of our work force is the 
primary means of getting the man- 
power needed to supply productive es- 
tablishments of the nation .. . if vital 
schedules are to be met... ”(11). Un- 
less labor is stabilized, adequate produc- 
tion cannot be safeguarded. 

The workers on the production line, 
the workers holding down essential 
jobs, constitute a commodity of which 
there is insufficient supply. Ordinarily, 
when a commodity becomes scarce, we 
turn attention to its conservation. Great 
conservation of manpower will need to 
come if we are to control the two phe- 


nomena of wastage — absenteeism and 
termination. 


GETTING AT CAUSES 


Control of any phenomenon demands 
understanding of its causes. But caus- 
es are often difficult to get at. Actual, 
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valid reasons for job terminations and 
absences are no exception. The plant 
or union official inquiring into these 
matters is apt to appreciate the serious- 
ness of the problem. He is apt to ap- 
proach his subject with the zeal of the 
reformer, bent — either openly or sub- 
tly — on inducing him to change his 
way or his mind. The worker feels “on 
the spot.” His reason then must be 
“watertight,” clear and objective. 

“Tllness” is the simplest and most cer- 
tain reason to give. “Only,” in the 
words of one personnel director, “it’s 
very strange to hear how many Mon- 
day morning repeaters manage to have 
eaten poisoned chicken on Sunday week 
after week.” 

Actually, reasons are not always wat- 
er-tight, clear and objective. In mo- 
ments off guard, people express their 
real feelings. 

Confides Rose Seaman,’ leaning on 
the coffee counter in the shack across 
the street from the plant entrance, 
“Don’t ever let yourself be put with that 
leadman. He’s only nice to a couple of 
blondes. I might as well not be work- 
ing for all he notices. And no meat for 
three weeks, in addition! The market’s 
sold out by the time I get there. I have 
to get the wash done up, too, and my 
hair done. I’ll just stay off a few days. 
I'll get my doctor friend to sign a slip 
saying I have a dropped uterus...” 

Nellie Zoren rambles on, resentment 
apparent: “So they moved out the cots 
from the rest rooms. "hey said the 
girls were taking advantage and rest- 
ing too long. But standing makes lots 
of us feel like we’re caving in. I get 
so thirsty for lying down, I could 
scream. We put our coats on the ce- 


* This and subsequent material quoted from 
workers’ reports was gathered in informal in- 
terviews with women employees of various 
plants including aircraft assembly, aircraft 
parts, shipbuilding and tool manufacture. 
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ment floor and lie down anyway. Only 
it’s drafty and we’re getting too many 
colds. Don’t they have any considera- 
tion for us? Moving the cots to the 
first aid stations so the nurse can check 
that we’re not cheating! They don’t 
even trust us...” 

Taking into consideration off-guard 
information from a variety of workers, 
plant officials, counselors, union repre- 
sentatives; along with results of indus- 
trial research and current reports on 
absenteeism and termination — causes 
appear much the same for these two 
current problems. 

HEALTH comes first. Illness always 
runs high as a stated reason. But in 
many cases as indicated above, it is a 
“cover-up” reason for something else. 
More culpable, though less often men- 
tioned is nutrition. Factory lunches are 
notably a problem. “If you use the 
cafeteria, you stand in line at least 
eighteen minutes out of your half-hour 
lunch period.” ... “If you bring your 
lunch, you gulp it down so fast it gives 
you indigestion.” In some plants, the 
areas where workers may take their 
lunch boxes are ten minutes away from 
some of their stations. “You use up ten 
minutes to get there; ten minutes to get 
back. Figure it out; you’ve got ten 
minutes left to eat in.” Lunch box com- 
binations show woeful lack of even the 
rudiments of nutrition. “Potato chips, 
two buttered rolls, and half a dozen 
cookies” is a common type. Moreover, 
the remaining meals far too often fail 
to supplement the lunch box adequately. 
The difficulty of obtaining prepared 
and fresh foods — especially for late 
shoppers — plays its part. 

Under health, also come industrial 
and non-industrial accidents. The Na- 
tional Safety Council has graphically 
pointed this out. In January, 1943, an- 
nounced casualties in the armed forces 
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since Pearl Harbor totalled 58,307 in- 
cluding those missing. Accidents to 
American workers during the same pe- 
riod numbered 46,300 dead, and 4,000,- 
000 injured (10). Most plants are try- 
ing to put into practice at least some 
kind of safety program. And yet, a wom- 
an burner, here, “forgets” to wear her 
leather ‘apron and suffers breast burns 
needlessly. A man, there, starts chat- 
ting while a buzz saw is running in 
front of him, and an inadvertent ges- 
ture costs him his hand. A pair of gog- 
gies is left on the shelf and flying frag- 
ments enter an eyeball. A floor is left 
slippery with oil and an_ inattentive 
girl falls and fractures a hip. 

Under health, too, comes loss of sleep. 
Many workers on second and third 
shifts find it difficult to adjust to 
changed schedules. One plant counsel- 
or talks of “alarm-clock absenteeism.” 
After a number of wakeful ights, 
sleep can no longer be denied. The 
alarm goes off, but sleep is so deep that 
it goes unnoticed. The worker misses 
his “ride” and a day is lost. 

Pregnancy, which may also be classi- 
fied under health, is a minor reason. 
First and foremost, however, as a gi- 
gantic menace, stands the factor of fa- 
tigue. On one hand it helps to produce 
accidents, illness, malnutrition. It lays 
the worker open to communicable dis- 
ease. On the other hand, it is pro- 
duced by illness, nutritional lacks, long- 
hours, lack of sleep; and above all, by 
emotional unrest, by anxiety and wor- 
ry; uncertainty and strain. 


Troubles in personal living are sure 
to produce tension and fatigue. They 
must therefore be reckoned with as im- 
portant elements in absenteeism and 
job termination. Husband-wife irrita- 
tions, anxiety over children, loneliness, 
worry over insufficient money to make 
ends meet, even inferiorities and frus- 
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trations carried over from past periods 
of life, enter the picture. For women, 
frequently too, the new double life of 
job plus home creates insurmountable 
obstacles. 

Tension and strain drain energy until 
the worker involved either checks out 
for a time to recuperate—often not 
knowing what is wrong. Or he (though 
more frequently she) throws up hands 
and says, “The job’s too much for me,” 
and quits. 

We will fail completely to cope with 
absenteeism or terminations if we ig- 
nore emotional factors. In the end they 
make or break morale; and poor MO- 
RALE on the job accounts for the loss 
of many man-days. Over and over again 
employers, recognizing the end-symp- 
tom, say of the employees, “They just 
don’t realize we’re fighting a war.” But 
such blanket condemnation fails to 
change the picture. So also do some of 
the morale-building schemes in use at 
present. Morale appears to be short- 
lived when it depends for sustenance 
on posters and billboards and produc- 
tion figures. Pictures of bloodshed and 
suffering among the conquered peoples 
seem too far distant to keep men unin- 
terruptedly at their benches. Preaching 
about patriotism seems too abstract. 
There are better incentives. 


The feeling of importance—or status 
—shows up in strong colors as a mo- 
rale-builder. Worker after worker dem- 
onstrates the need to feel that what he 
does is important and to feel, more- 
over, that he himself is important. As 
he holds these convictions, he automati- 
cally feels essential on the job. Staying- 
at-it is a natural result. 

Several things in turn appear to con- 
tribute to the worker’s feeling that he 
and his work are important. 

Take two plants. Both are making 
similar types of aircraft parts. Both 
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have approximately three hundred em- 
ployees. In Plant A, morale is low. In 
Plant B, morale is high. The pay in the 
two plants is the same. Opportunities 
for promotion are fairly alike. Both 
have just come through a period of lag 
due to nondelivery of materials on 
which the manufacture of their prod- 
uct depended. 

“But now,” explained the manager of 
Plant A, “materials are coming in fine, 
only the workers, especially the girls, 
still think they can stand around loaf- 
ing. I told them they’d better snap out 
of it. People these days don’t know 
what work means. And the girls are a 
particular headache. They told me the 
other day they wanted rest periods. I 
said, ‘Nothing doing. You've got good 
seats; you don’t need rest periods on a 
sitting job. I’ve got stuff that has to be 
delivered. . .’ The next thing was, the 
seats weren’t comfortable for some of 
the girls. That was too much. I told 
them I’d hear nothing more about it. 
They could take it or leave. I’d be glad 
to give them certificates of availability. 
They don’t realize this is war.” 

In Plant B, the manager also offered 
an explanation. “When the material 
didn’t come through, we told the work- 
ers that we were doing our darndest but 
that we were mighty worried because of 
the delay in getting important parts de- 
livered. They know that planes can’t 
fly without those parts because each 
person learns how and where the part 
he is making fits into the whole. After 
all, we’re all working toward one goal 
—winning the war. Any problems that 
interfere are problems that concern us 
all. We talk to the workers about man- 
agement’s problems; they talk to me or 
to my personnel director—who, by the 
way, is a woman — about their prob- 
lems. Just look at those girls at the drill 
presses now. They’re trying to make up 


for lost time. I’il bet you never saw any 
keener bunch.” 

The shop foreman came up and the 
manager turned to him. “I got your re- 
port this morning, Bill. You’re sure go- 
ing to town with the speed-up methods 
you and Jack and your shop committee 
suggested. In a week we’ll have wiped 
out the delay completely.” 

Later the personnel director elaborat- 
ed on the kinds of problems that the 
employees brought to her. “Just every- 
thing!” she said, “For instance, a few 
of the shorter girls at the drill presses 
came in to ‘beef’ about the stools they 
were sitting on; so we had the floor 
built up with platforms under their 
seats and that took care of it. But most- 
ly, they come in to spill about personal 
troubles. One fellow last week came to 
let off steam about what he called his 
wife’s ‘plain dirtiness.’ A woman came 
in to weep about her daughter’s having 
gotten pregnant. A young kid came in 
to spill about her stepfather .. . I never 
try to tell them what’s what. I never 
report or blame them. Spilling to a good 
listener is what helps.” 

In Plant B, the workers feel impor- 
tant. They have status. What they do 
counts. It is noticed and encouragingly 
evaluated. Recognition is generously ex- 
pressed and credit given where it is due. 
The workers themselves count. Their 
comfort and well-being is respected. 
Their opinions are considered worth 
while. They feel belongingness because 
of their active participation in plant 
affairs. They know too that the man- 
agement is interested in them as people. 
They have not been made aware of 
these things through bulletins and pos- 
ters and boxes in which to drop written 
suggestions. They have been convinced 
through a far stronger force — person- 
al contact. They have developed mutual 
understanding with the management. 
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They see their part in relation to the 
whole. They have had a voice in plan- 
ning. They have been taken into confi- 
dence. They have talked things through. 

But in Plant A, none of these things 
has happened. Significantly, in Plant B 
for the preceding month, absenteeism 
had been 2 per cent; in Plant A, 40 per 
cent. 

Probably in Plant B, the single pro- 
cedure of greatest significance was the 
chance to “spill” to a sympathetic per- 
son who listens, but does not try to ad- 
vise or condemn. Practices in the Haw- 
thorne Plant of Western Electric (12) 
confirm the conclusion that this raises 
morale. Dr. G. Cauley Robinson of 
Johns Hopkins School of Medicine 
points to the same techniques as effec- 
tive in reducing turnover (5, p. 53). Be- 
ing listened to brings evidence that an- 
other person is sincerely interested. 
Getting the matter “off the chest”, in 
itself releases emotional tension and re- 
duces fatigue. But of greatest value, the 
“spilling” process reduces the element 
most devastating to morale — RE- 
SENTMENT. 


Just as a feeling of importance is 
apparently the greatest builder of mo- 
rale, so resentment apparently is the 
greatest destroyer. Rose Seaman and 
Nellie Zoran expressed resentment. So 
do many other workers. A _ certain 
amount of resentment is to be expected. 
Resentment is widespread in our cul- 
ture. The child, at times, resents his 
parents no matter how fond he is of 
them. At times, the husband resents his 
wife; the wife her husband. Friends, at 
times, resent those who are closest. The 
worker, at times, resents even the best 
employer ; the employer the worker. But 
dissatisfactions on the job intensify re- 
sentment. Discrimination also. The ne- 
gro naturally feels resentful when he 
works side by side with members of a 


union whose benefits he may not share 
because of exclusion. He naturally feels 
resentful when he sees workers upgrad- 
ed who are obviously less capable than 
he is. His morale is lowered. 


Resentments may be carried over 
from one phase of life and projected 
into another. One worker, for example, 
rages against an employer whose per- 
sonality and policies and ideals are com- 
pletely unknown to him. He is project- 
ing the resentment actually engendered 
by a bullying, unjust foreman. Another 
may similarly project onto the employ- 
er’s shoulders resentments against a 
mother-in-law, against a drunken hus- 
band or against some other of life’s 
tribulations. 


No doubt many more absences and 
quits than are realized spring from re- 
sentment. Herbert Harris (6) in speak- 
ing of the sit-down strike, explains it 
as a “method by which the worker may 
transform his particular conveyor belt 
or loom or pit or lathe or counter into 
a whipping post on which to vent his 
dissatisfactions with his job, with his 
whole way of life.” The worker who 
mutters, “I’ll show them .. .” or “They 
can’t tell me” and who walks off the job, 
may in similar fashion be venting his 
dissatisfactions by remaining absent or 
quitting. The goal of winning the war 
is lost to the goal of getting even. 

The most widely recognized method 
for the solving of resentment on the job 
is that used in the Hawthorne plant of 
Western Electric through their coun- 
seling system (12). Procedures such as 
those described by Carl Rogers (13) are 
utilized. Music, parties, cheer leaders to 
celebrate production records; status 
through being called an “associate” in 
the plant; ready access to candy bars 
and coffee; anti-cold tablets, free medi- 
cal and dental care; modest but regular 
bonuses—all these have been effective 
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at Jack and Heintz (16). Job incen- 
tives of various kinds have helped in 
many places. But spilling to a person 
who listens sympathetically has shown 
up as the most important method. It 
has accomplished more than any other 
single step in helping the employee to 
adjust to the job. 

Frequently — with glib cynicism — 
absenteeism or quits are blamed on “too 
much money.” “The worker,” it is said 
“figures, ‘Why should I work. I have 
enough in my pocket’... And he lays 
off to have a time for himself or to shop 
around for a better job. He doesn’t 
give a damn about losing the job he’s 
got.” 

Accusing a man of not caring about 
losing the job is obviously the same as 
saying, “He doesn’t care about the job 
itself.” Granted that he receives ade- 
quate wages, the chance-of-better-job 
can serve as a good excuse when, for 
some deeper reason, he wishes to get 
away from his present one. Perhaps 
fatigue, perhaps resentment against a 
supervisor who “makes life H—,” per- 
haps a lack of understanding of how im- 
portant he is to the job, is more nearly 
the actual reason. In any case, it has 
lowered morale to the place where the 
job seems unimportant. The reason that 
a worker either “has too much money” 
or is “job shopping” is merely the ready 
handle to a kettle of fish. It is the thing 
that is easiest to take hold of. But it 
is not the core of the matter. The forc- 
es which lower morale are more nearly 
the actual causes. The indictment 
should be made against these. 


Morale, then, has appeared to depend 
on the worker’s feeling of importance, 
the development of mutal understand- 
ing, and the reduction of resentment. 
Tedium appears to be of lesser import- 
ance and is somehow overshadowed by 
feeling wanted on the job. Pay also 
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contributes to the worker’s sense of im- 
portance. It represents a measure of 
his ability. However pay is often used 
as an excuse, unwittingly to cloak oth- 
er reasons. It is much more difficult 
to admit, “I’m quitting because I don’t 
feel important” than it is to say, “I’m 
quitting because I don’t get enough 
pay.” If pay were actually as large a 
cause as is commonly believed, the turn- 
over in shipyards would not be higher 
than in many industries where rates of 
pay are lower.* 

Promotions also contribute to the 
worker’s sense of importance. But even 
these do not seem to exert as forceful 
influence on satisfaction or dissatisfac- 
tion as do those items which involve 
personal contact. It is through person- 
al contact that the sense of personal 
worth and mutual understanding ap- 
pear to develop. It is through personal 
contact that resentment is best reduced. 

Supervision, therefore, becomes the 
pivot around which many things re- 
volve. The person in the direct “first- 
line” of supervision represents the man- 
agement to the worker. The type of 
personal contact which he builds can 
obviously make or break morale. Some 
one else can, of course, help through 
personal interest — the counselor — 
or a sympathetic shop steward. The 
possibilities, however, of raising morale 
would appear unlimited, if manage- 
ment and unions would see to it that 
those representing them in closest con- 
tact with the workers possessed real 
human understandings. 

Another group of factors related to 
morale, which causes absenteeism among 
the women (sometimes job termination, 
too) are the SPECIAL EVENTS in 
their personal lives, such as the very 


4In January, 1948, for instance, turnover in 
shipbuilding was 6.98 per cent as against 3.86 
per cent in aircraft and 3.28 per cent in ma- 
chine tools (20). 
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special event of marriage, or a hus- 
band’s or close relative’s departure or 
leave. “I just couldn’t let Johnny go 
without someone to see him off,” de- 
clares one motherly woman, “So I asked 
my leadman for the day off. ‘No’, he 
said. ‘No? So I said to myself, “All- 
right, then, I’ll just conveniently get 
the flu, and I’ll stay off three days in- 
stead of one’...” 

INADEQUATE COMMUNITY FA- 
CILITIES constitutes another item ac- 
countable for a large incidence of wom- 
en’s absenteeism and terminations. 

Child care is chief among these. One 
manager attributed 35 per cent of the 
absenteeism among the women in his 
establishment to this particular cause. 
Some pertinent figures come from a 
plant where reasons for termination 
among women were studied. Child care 
was the second largest single reason giv- 
en. Interesting, too, was the fact, that 
of the women stating “health” as their 
reason for terminating, 60 per cent had 
children. A woman goes onto the job 
believing that she has secured the help 
of a neighbor or a relative to care for 
her children. Within a few months or 
weeks, the neighbor or relative decides 
to take a job also, or decides that child- 
minding is too strenuous. The mother 
quits her job, or stays home awhile to 
“fix up something else.” 

Care of sick children, taking them to 
the doctor or dentist, are other aspects 
of the problem. Care of adult members 
of the family when they are ill is still 
another problem. Poor transportation 
facilities and inadequate housing are 
still others. Lack of recreational facil- 
ities also has bearing on the matter. “If 
we had more recreation, we’d have few- 
er wrecks,” was the conclusion drawn 
by one social worker. The woman who 
maintains even the smallest home adds 
to her list of reasons, the problems of 


housekeeping, marketing, shopping, 
banking, finding time for the essential 
beauty parlor. If she has children, ev- 
en though they go to school, they pile 
onto an already heavy load, not only the 
possibility of mumps and measles, but 
soap suds and dress seams, and the 
handling of tantrums. 

It’s this way: “You get up. You 
stand on the corner waiting for the car- 
pool. You work. You stand in the 
streetcar. You stand in line at one 
market until you finally discover that 
you can’t get meat. You stand in line 
at another counter, and another. You 
stand over the stove; you stand over 
the sink and the washtub; you stand ov- 
er your kids, yelling at them to do 
things. You grab a few hour’s sleep. 
You get up. You stand at the corner 
waiting for the car-pool ...” Once 
more, fatigue enters with its toll. 

Unfortunately, the establishment of 
Child Care Centers has not taken care 
of the picture as fully as was anticipat- 
ed. Reasons for this are many (see 2). 
Chief among them is the fact that the 
very women who need the facilities oft- 
en do not know enough about them. 


If such matters are to be taken care 
of, management, labor and community, 
with collaboration by the federal gov- 
ernment, will need to combine efforts 
even more staunchly and more concrete- 
ly than they have to date. A pro- 
gram of community education will need 
to be made effective. Only then will 
community facilities replace community 
lacks. 

In addition, the woman worker, her- 
self, will need to budget her time more 
carefully. She will need to conserve 
energy wherever possible. She will 
need to avoid the kind of job that over- 
whelms and drains her so completely 
that she proves a liability instead of an 
asset. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

As the foregoing gamut of causes are 
examined, several points stand out. 
Four items appear to hold key positions. 
They are: fatigue and resentment ; stat- 
us and mutual understanding. Fatigue 
and resentment are drainers of energy. 
They reduce efficiency and augment 
conflict. They bear on a multitude of 
other causes. They debilitate health 
and morale. In contrast status and mu- 
tual understanding are energizers. They 
lessen conflict. They better health and 
morale. Reduction of the first two and 
development of the last two couid 
change the broad picture to no little ex- 
tent. 

The inter-reaction of these, and of 
other factors, makes the problem tre- 
mendously complicated. Even so, some 
general suggestions are applicable. 
(They are indicated on Table I in the 
column on Antidotes opposite the list- 
ing of Causes which are summarized 
from the foregoing pages.) Responsi- 
bility for working out such suggestions 
lies variously with management, labor, 
community, federal agencies, individual 
worker; and in cohesive effort between 
them. The working out of a sound nutri- 
tional program might lie, for instance, 
with all five. The workers’ difficulties 
in obtaining food can be canvassed by 
either union or plant. The plant can 
start commissaries. The community 
can set up community kitchens or mark- 
eting services. A federal agency may 
contribute partial support. None of 
these will be effective, however, as long 
as the worker still puts beer and pretzels 
in his lunch kit. Similarly, the estab- 
lishment and successful utilization of 
the child care program rests on all con- 
cerned. The need can be canvassed by 
the plant. Plant, union and community 
agencies of all sorts can inform the 
workers and interpret the program 


tothem. The community — through its 
schools—becomes the operational agen- 
cy. The federal government contrib- 
utes to the financial support. And yet, 
if the worker still adheres to the “home” 
(albeit without mother) as the “best 
place for her Johnny,” the efforts of 
plant, union, government and com- 
munity will have contributed not one 
iota to her problem. Even though com- 
munity facilities do exist, if the woman 
worker fails to utilize them — or if she 
does not budget her time and her ener- 
gy in orderly fashion — they fail to 
serve her well. 

Steps to be taken vary. Each indus- 
try, in fact each plant, differs in part 
from every other. For this reason, 
causes always need to be viewed in 
terms of the individual plant. Cure 
must emerge out of careful plant inves- 
tigations, made by individuals who are 
trained to understand not only labor 
conditions but peoples’ problems. Bas- 
ically, absenteeism and termination 
grow out of the immediate problems 
that have beset the working person in 
a swiftly shifting world. Even the 
most flagrant bar-spent day of AWOL 
may be engendered by fatigue, resent- 
ment, anxiety or piled up tensions! In 
general, cure must be directed at a les- 
sening of the worker’s problems. Pun- 
itive measures only create further prob- 
lems. They augment resentment. They 
lower morale. 

“You can lead a horse to water but 
you can’t make him drink,” has its 
counterpart here. You can make men 
accept certain imposed conditions. But 
you cannot get them to work with the 
will and energy, the zeal and the con- 
stancy which is necessary in America 
today. These are still attributes which 
the free man commands for himself. 
These he brings to bear on his job only 
as he, within himself, is motivated. Only 
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as he really, sincerely wants to, will the 


quered the problems of why in the face 


worker stay with the job and see it of his country’s need for him, he still, 


through. Only then will we have con- 


far too frequently, remains absent, or 
quits. 


TABLE I 
CAUSES OF AND SUGGESTED ANTIDOTES FOR ABSENTEEISM AND TERMINATION 


Causes 
A. Health Factors 
1. IlIness 


Antidotes 


Balanced daily living: Proper diet, recreation, ex- 


2. Accidents 


ercise, relaxation, slee 

Good pogeient work conditions: Rest periods, not 
too-long hours; proper ventilation, lighting, 
heating, noise abatement, sanitation 

Medical program: Pre-employment examiration, 
periodic rechecks; accessible plant physician, 
visiting nurse when ill 

Health Insurance 


Safety program: Labor-management safety com- 


3. Nutrition 


mittees, education of workers, safety rules and 
responsibility for these by leadmen and fore- 
men; safety clothing 


Education in food selection 


4. Pregnancy 
5. Loss of sleep ...... 
6. FATIGUE 


Opportunities for balanced meals: Avoidance of 
all-starch kits; eating in = 
near plant; commissary or ma‘ket hours 
justed to worker’s time needs; community 

itchens 

Sufficient time for meals 

Mid-shift snack-rest periods 


(as below, for fatigue) 


B. Community Lacks 
1. Child Care 


—— of strain, anxiety, tension and resent- 
men 

Proper nutrition 

Balanced daily living: well-organized time, bud- 
get including sufficient rest and sleep 


Nursery school and extended school services — 


2. Care for Sick Adult Family Members .... 
3. Transportation 
4. Housing 


foster day care 

Block or nurse’s aid care for sick children in co- 
operation with health agencies; hospital fa- 
cilites as needed 

Block or nurse’s aid care — hospital facilities 
as needed 


Provision of housing near place of work 
Adequate public conveyances 


Extension of public and private housing facilities 


5. Marketing, 
Shopping, and Personal 


where needed with nursery schools, neighbor- 
housekeeping aid, recreational facilities with- 
in projects 


Staggering of market and store hours so as to 


6. Housekeeping 


be available to all shift workers 
Accessibly located banks, beauty parlors, etc. 


0 ization of neighbor-housekeeping aid on a 
block basis at 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 
CAUSES OF AND SUGGESTED ANTIDOTES FOR ABSENTEEISM AND TERMINATION 


Causes Antidotes 


7. Recreation In-plant recreation programs: recreation com- 
mittees: games, dances; avoidance of cliques; 
information as to community offerings 

Expansion of community program — Utilization 
of service organization programs 


C. Poor Morale on the Job 


1. IMPORTANCE Feeling what he does counts: 

Good supervision: encouragement, constructive 
criticism, what he does is noticed, impartial- 
ity; credit where due 

Opportunities for promotion 

Adequate pay 

Feeling he himself counts: 

Personal contact: Interest in him as a person 

xpression of opinion welcom respected 

Evidence of management interest in him 
through provision of good working condi- 
tions, rest rooms, rest periods, food, etc. 

Job placement that utilizes ability 


2. MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING .......... with plant through a sense of be- 
ongingness : 
Evidence of management’s interest in him 
through plant facilities for his well-being 
Participation in plant activities: membership 
on committees, in union, representation on 
labor-management production committees 
Development of mutual goals and purposes 
thru being taken into confidence, having a 
voice in planning, knowing the purpose and 
role of his part of the job, of what he is 
making, etc. 
Talking things over 
3. RESENTMENT Provision of job satisfactions 
Chances to voice grievances, to spill] about on- 
and off-job troubles (counselling) 
4. Discrimination Elimination of unfair practices: 
Placement according to ability 
Promotions as 
Elimination of restrictions on union member- 
ship, ete. 


5. Tedium 
D. Troubles in Personal Life 


1. Difficulties in Family Living .................. 
2. Readjustment of Personal Life to 
the Job 


ry person organiza men 
8. Inferiorities, Frustrati etc., car- " 

4. Loneliness Again — chances to “spill” 


Information as to recreational facilities of group 
nature 


E. Special Events in Personal Life 
1. Husband or close relative departing 
2. Husband or close relative on leave 
3. Marriage 
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News 


Notes 


MILITARY PSYCHOLOGY SECTION A.A.A.P. 


The first meeting of the new Military 
Section of the A.A.A.P. was held in 
Washington, D. C. on November 18, 
1943. Members attending were as fol- 
lows: Major Donald E. Baier, Colonel 
Robert G. Bernreuter, Captain Paul M. 
Fitts, Jr., Commander Charles A. Ford, 
Lieutenant Roy B. Hackman, Major 
Thomas W. Harrell, Commander J. Q. 
Holsopple, Commander John G. Jen- 
kins, Commander C. M. Louttit, Lieu- 
tenant Mildred B. Mitcheil, Lieutenant 
T. Ernest Newland, Lieutenant Charles 
L. Vaughn, and Lieutenant C. Gilbert 
Wrenn. 

The meeting was called to order by 
the chairman of the Section, Major 
Thomas Harrell. He reported that of 
108 application blanks sent out to 
A.A.A.P. members who were in mili- 
tary service, 51 application blanks had 
been received by the secretary. (Since 
the time of the meeting, the total of ap- 
plication blanks received has increased 
to 66.) 

The Secretary, Lieutenant C. Gilbert 
Wrenn, read an analysis of various sug- 
gestions submitted for additions to the 
statement of purposes of the Section. 
Major Baier reported the suggestions 
made by members of the AGO Office in 
New York. From this point on, there 
was considerable discussion on the topic 
of objectives. It was decided that the 
objectives should be simple, general in 
nature, and few in number in order to 
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leave the Section with sufficient flexi- 
bility for its activities. Those agreed 
upon as tentative statements of pur- 
pose, to replace those given on the ap- 
plication blank, are as follows: 


(1) To encourage professional rela- 
tionships among psychologists in 
the armed services. 

(2) To provide for the continued 
availability to the armed serv- 
ices of technical advances in psy- 
chology both during and follow- 
ing the war period. 

Consideration was given to the policy 
of supplying to all members of the Sec- 
tion bulletins of general information on 
psychological services in various 
branches of the armed services. These 
might also include lists of psychologists 
in different branches of the services 
with brief descriptions of duties. Such 
information would be helpful in permit- 
ting each psychologist in the armed 
services to know something of what his 
professional colleagues are doing and 
where they are located. It was suggest- 
ed that any member might submit 
names of projects under his supervision 
to the officers of the Section, who would 
attempt to get clearance on the titles of 
the projects before they are supplied to 
the members. 

The major portion of the evening’s 
meeting was taken up with an exchange 
of information among the various mem- 
bers of the Section present on the topics 
of: officer procurement in both Army 
and Navy, with analyses of certain tech- 
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nical procedures used (Bernreuter- 
Wrenn) ; the question of validation of 
pilot selection and training, with de- 
scriptions of how the Army and Navy 
were attempting to secure adequate cri- 
teria (Jenkins-Fitts) ; types of tests be- 
ing used experimentally in various types 
of Army and Navy selection. 

It was agreed that a monthly meeting 
would be held in Washington for all 
who could attend from this region. The 
date set for the second meeting was De- 
cember 15, 1943. 


REGIONAL NEWS 


Meetings of the Boston Society of 
Clinical Psychologists have been held 
regularly during the past months. In 
November, 1943, Robert W. White, 
Ph.D., lecturer in psychology and act- 
ing director of the Harvard Psychologi- 
cal Clinic at Harvard University, spoke 
on “Why Does Psychotherapy Work?” 
In December, Miss Zelda Lion, director 
of the Prospect Union Educational Ex- 
change of Cambridge, described her 
work during the past twenty years. Dr. 
Frederick Wyatt, Psychiatric Clinic, 
Massachusetts General Hospital, re- 
ported on an exploratory study on the 
utilization of diagnostic methods for 
personnel problems in industry conduct- 
ed at the Division of Industrial Rela- 
tions, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


nology. 


The Indiana Association of Clinical 
Psychologists has been designated by 
the state headquarters of the selective 
service system as an agency to help in 
securing data concerning mental or per- 
sonality disorders of registrants prior 
to induction. A list of certain members 
of the association has been certified to 
each local board with a request that all 
possible history be secured for each 
registrant. In addition, authorized 
members may report directly to the 
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state headquarters in cases known to 
them, giving any facts which may be of 
assistance to psychiatric officers at in- 
duction stations. A number of case his- 
tories have been submitted by various 
members. It is hoped that these histo- 
ries will aid in preventing induction of 
men who will later prove unadaptable 
to military service. 

Another project of the Indiana Asso- 
ciation has been a restatement of the 
duties, qualifications, and salaries of 
psychologists employed by the State. 
Representations were made to the direc- 
tor of State personnel, and reclassifica- 
tion of psychologists has resulted. Two 
levels are now recognized, where previ- 
ously there was only one. There is also 
a better definition of qualifications and 
duties. 

Fifteen members and associates are 
in the armed services, twelve of the fif- 
teen have duties relating to psychology 
or personnel work. 


The Pennsylvania Association of 
Clinical Psychologists has held no meet- 
ings since the spring of 1942, partly on 
account of wartime activities of its 
members. A regional meeting in the 
Pittsburgh section is being planned. 


Dr. Saul Rosenzweig, research asso- 
ciate in psychology at the Worcester 
State Hospital and assistant professor 
(affiliate), Clark University, on July 1, 
1943 became chief psychologist at the 
Western State Psychiatric Hospital, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, with a teach- 
ing affiliation in the department of psy- 
chology at the University of Pittsburgh. 
The Western State Psychiatric Hospital 
has been recently opened as a research 
and training institute under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Grosvenor B. Pearson. Its 
department of psychology includes be- 
sides Dr. Rosenzweig, Lourene E. Bun- 
das, psychologist; Kelly Lumry and 
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Helen Davidson, assistant psycholo- 
gists. Plans are being made for estab- 
lishing this fall several psychological 
internships which may be combined 
with graduate work at the University. 
Applications may be addressed to the 
director of the Hospital. 


Dr. Patricia Woodward, who was for- 
merly with the Children’s Aid Society 
in Pittsburgh, is now associated with 
Dr. Margaret Mead as Associate Exec- 
utive Secretary of the Committee on 
Food Habits of the National Research 
Council. 

The clinical psychologists of Pitts- 
burgh are planning to hold bi-weekly 
meetings of the clinical seminar group 
at the University of Pittsburgh on al- 
ternate Tuesday evenings, with Dr. W. 
R. Grove as chairman. Projective tech- 
niques will be one of the topics to be 
discussed. Any psychologists who may 
be in the neighborhood are invited to 
attend the meetings. 


The first edition of a Directory of Ap- 
plied Psychologists, Members of the 
Metropolitan New York Association 
For Applied Psychology, was circulated 
by the Association in December, 1943. 
The directory is mimeographed. 


George Lawton, director of the Old 
Age Counseling Certer established in 
San Francisco by Dr. Lillian J. Martin, 
announces the opening of a simiar cen- 
ter at 2 East 54 Street, New York City. 
The Old Age Counseling Center was 


originally founded to demonstrate and 
promote the rehabilitation of the aged. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 


The National Council of Women Psy- 
chologists announces the election of the 
following officers for the year 1944: 
President, Clairette P. Armstrong, 
Ph.D., Vice-President, Grace Arthur, 
Ph.D., Treasurer, Katherine B. Greene. 
Other newly elected officers are: Bos- 
ton Unit: Marie Rickers-Ovsiankina, 
chairman, Rosaline Goldman, secretary ; 
New York Unit: Alice I. Bryan, Ph.D., 
chairman, Katherine E. Maxfield, Ph.D., 
vice-chairman, Clairette P. Armstrong, 
Ph.D., Georgene Seward, directors; 
Philadelphia Unit: Dorothy K. Hallo- 
well, chairman, Esther Katz Rosen, sec- 
retary. 


PI LAMBDA THETA AWARD FOR RESEARCH 


Pi Lambda Theta, National Associa- 
tion of Women in Education, announces 
two awards of four hundred dollars 
each to be granted on or before Septem- 
ber 15, 1944 for an unpublished study 
on any aspect of the professional prob- 
lems of women. A study may be sub- 
mitted by any individual whether or not 
engaged in educational work, or by any 
chapter or group of members of Pi 
Lambda Theta. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the chairman of Committee 
on Studies and Awards, May V. Seajoe, 
University of California, Los Angeles, 
California. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR THE FIGHTING MAN. 
By a Committee of the National Research 
Council and Science Service; edited by Ed- 
win G. Boring and Marjorie Van de Water. 
Washington: The Infantry Journal, and 
New York: Penguin Books, 1943. Pp. 456. 
25 cents. 


If a volume can be judged by the clarity of its 
purpose, and the degree to which it achieves 
its aims, then Psychology for the Fighting 
Man is a good book. Its mission is to provide 
soldiers with whatever they can put to imme- 
diate and practical use, from among all the 
assets of psychology. This end is pursued re- 
lentlessly. One can hardly think of a perti- 
nent topic that has been omitted or slighted 
seriously. On the other hand, many of the 
psychological warhorses that continue in ele- 
mentary psychological textbooks by the force 
of tradition are absent, because they are not 
applicable to the business at hand. 

The book is a collaboration of fifty-nine au- 
thors who contributed in varying degrees. 
That the final product is so smooth and so free 
from repetitions and inconsistencies is a trib- 
ute to the hard work as well as to the ability 
of the editors, Dr. Boring and Miss Van de 
Water. 


The content falls into two general classes: 
practical helps, and explanations. The practi- 
cal aids are clearly stated in brief and simple 
language. Absent are the hedging phrases of 
“if,” “in general,” and “other things being 
equal,” that often pass for scientific discre- 
tion. The presentation loses no dignity and 
little accuracy by this directness, however. Ex- 
plicit instruction is given on such topics as 
how to see well in the dark, how to hear effici- 
ently, how not to get air-sick, how to teach 
something, how to do a mechanical job effici- 
ently, how to fight fear, how to avoid a pan- 
ic, and how to control rumor. 

The explanations are just as valuable as the 
practical aids. Much has been written on the 
nature of explanation in science. A salient 
fact is that an explanation must explain some- 
thing to someone. What is an explanation for 
a specialist is no explanation to a layman, for 


it may be incomprehensible to him. An expla- 
nation of a phenomenon works when it makes 
the audience to which it is addressed more 
able to learn how to do something, and more 
capable of relating it to other observations. 
The kind of theory that the layman calls “im- 
practical” because it does not constitute an 
explanation to him, is almost completely ab- 
sent from this book. There are no neurones, 
conditioned reactions, habit hierarchies, vec- 
tors or mechanisms in it. Or rather, the con- 
cepts of all of these are present, but stripped 
of their fearsome terminology, and made self- 
evident to the reader. Among the explanations 
that are helpful to the soldier may be cited: 
how to see depth, how a range-finder works, 
why camouflage conceals, how loss of sleep af- 
fects efficiency, why soldiers gripe, what starts 
panics, and why rumors are persistent. 

The organization of the volume is not very 
important, because each chapter can be read 
apart from the others. It is likely that most 
readers will browse. After an introduction, 
there are six chapters on sensory and percep- 
tual problems. This does not represent a prej- 
udice of the “old school,” for the chapters con- 
tain good, lively stuff, both valuable and in- 
teresting. Would that the corresponding chap- 
ters in many of our elementary textbooks 
were as ably presented! 


Since an overwhelming majority of psychol- 
ogists in the army are engaged in classifica- 
tion or testing work, it is remarkable that 
only one chapter is devoted to this topic. The 
purpose, however, is not to train personnel 
specialists, but to give other soldiers an appre- 
ciation of the ends and means of classification. 
Perhaps the brevity of this section serves an 
unintended useful purpose. It is a good thing 
for soldiers to realize that there is something 
in psychology other than psychological tests. 

The next two chapters are on training and 
teaching. While these sections are sound, prac- 
tical and readable, they seem to be drawn 
more from army technical manuals on train- 
ing methods than from the psychology of 
learning. On this topic relatively less is con- 
tributed to what the army already knows and 
uses. 
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Two chapters follow that deal with efficiency 
and with the effects of fatigue, sleep, heat, 
cold, altitude, oxygen and the like. These rep- 
resent the best findings of “applied” psychol- 
ogy in the pertinent fields. 

The remainder of the volume, about 36 per 
cent of the contents, is taken over by social 
psychology and the psychology of personal ad- 
justment. Of these chapters, several are 
among the most admirable. Psychology has 
something to say about motivation, rumor, 
panic and propaganda, and the authors say it 
well. The chapter on personal adjustment 
has been very thoughtfully prepared with spe- 
cia] reference to the problems peculiar to sol- 
diers. It would be highly desirable for every 
soldier to have a group counseling experience, 
based on this chapter. The section on differ- 
ences among races and peoples is purely in- 
doctrination material, to the good purpose of 
persuading the soldier to be tolerant of strang- 
ers and their customs. If some parts of the 
chapters on morale and leadership seem a lit- 
tle weak and preachy it is more psychology’s 
fault than the book’s. These important fields 
have not yielded as fruitfully to scientific in- 
vestigation as some others. 


The whole book is surprisingly free from 
serious errors. One minor slip arouses a need 
for catharsis in a reviewer who is interested 
in aviation. Twice in the introductory chap- 
ter reference is made to the value of the semi- 
circular canals as clues by which a pilot can 
tell when he is flying right side up. For some 
years, the Air Forces have been trying to per- 
suade pilots to ignore these unreliable stimuli, 
and to depend upon their instruments. The 
unfortunate impression in the introduction is 
remedied in the chapter on the senses of posi- 
tion and direction, in which the inadequacies 
of the labyrinthine organs are explained, and 
the reader is cautioned against relying on 
them. 

The importance of this book to psycholo- 
gists goes beyond the military situation that 
evoked it. The publication of a first-rate psy- 
chology book to sell for twenty-five cents is 
an event of significance in itself. We may look 
forward to the time when more books of this 
sort may be prepared with the sponsorship 
and approval of the professional associations. 
No longer need the news-stand offerings bear- 
ing the label of psychology contain only quack- 
ery, misrepresentation and greed. Does the 
American Association for Applied Psychology 
wish to appoint a Committee on General Edu- 


cation to carry on this useful mission? 
LAURANCE F. SHAFFER 
Lieutenant Colonel, United States Air Corps 
Heapquarters, AAF REDISTRIBUTION 


VOCATIONAL INTERESTS OF MEN AND 
WOMEN. By Edward K. Strong, Jr. Stan- 
ford University, California: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1948. Pp. 746. $6.50. 


The special, modern, scientific approach to the 
measurement of interests has been in use for 
about twenty-five years. It has yielded results 
of great importance, tending often to contra- 
dict the findings of workers who have meas- 
ured “interests” in other ways and in accord 
with other definitions. Strong has long been 
recognized as pre-eminent in the field of in- 
terest measurement, and his Vocational Inter- 
est Blank is now regarded as one of the most 
valuable measuring instruments known to 
present-day psychologists. 

In his new book Strong presents a detailed 
account of his own research on vocational in- 
terests, showing how it has developed during 
a period of twenty years. He also reviews the 
contributions of other investigators, as they 
pertain to his own work. The presentation is 
such as to interest serious students of coun- 
seling, especially teachers, vocational advis- 
ors, and psychologists concerned with the 
problems of personality, motivation, and hap- 
piness. 

Strong reports penetrating research on a 
vital problem. It is concerned with the sig- 
nificance of interests as factors in occupation- 
al choice. His early studies showed that men 
in a given occupational group have a charac- 
teristic set of likes and dislikes, unlike those 
of men in other groups. Later work has 
proved that interests, as measured by the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blanks, are stable, 
significant, and important factors in people’s 
lives. 

The various parts of the book are concerned 
with occupational group differences, the use 
of interests in guidance, and several special 
problems such as those involved in the con- 
struction and scoring of interest tests and the 
difficulty of distinguishing between superior 
and inferior members within a single group. 
New material clarifies for the reader the man- 
ner in which the testing technique depends 
upon differences in the interests of various 
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groups, and reveals for the first time how the 
seme data have been used to measure the simi- 
larities of interests of various groups. The 
book brings together from scattered sources 
data concerning age differences and the use 
of the Occupational Level Scale, the Interest 
Maturity Scale, and the Masculinity-Feminin- 
ity Scale. The Group scales for measurement of 
interests in certain “families of occupations” 
are discussed and explained so that the aver- 
age counselor will understand them and find 
them much more useful than heretofore. 

The book is well written and attractively 
arranged. It contains many charts and tables, 
used in the presentation of research material, 
much of which has never appeared elsewhere. 
It lays a wealth of data before the reader, 
facilitating his work by means of complete, 
accurate, and convenient arrangements of ref- 
erences, index, and tables. 

The general style and content of the book 
will combine to make it attractive to a wide 
audience. Strong has accepted the contribu- 
tions of other workers enthusiastically but 
critically, has assimilated them, and himself 
has grown in the process. Here he presents 
the results of research, including his own, 
with ready admission of limitations, with im- 
personal scientific emphasis upon the truth, 
and with a positive and constructive attitude. 
Stimulating suggestions for further research 
are numerous, and are to be found stated ex- 
plicitly or contained implicitly in nearly every 
chapter. The reviewer accepts all the major 
conclusions presented by Strong in this book 
as true and significant. It is a pleasure to 
read a book in which the viewpoints are so 
closely in accord with the facts gathered from 
an imposing array of significant publications. 

Teachers in courses on general, develop- 
mental, social, educational, and applied psy- 
chology will find Strong’s Vocational Interests 
of Men and Women a valuable reference or 
source book. It deserves to be read and dis- 
cussed by every psychologist and guidance 
worker. Contributions of such importance ap- 
pear but rarely. 

Harotp D. CARTER 
Associate Professor of Education 
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EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT AND 
EVALUATION. By H. H. Remmers and 
N. L. Gage. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1943. Pp. xxiii + 560. $3.25. 


AN EVALUATION OF MODERN EDUCA- 
TION. Edited by J. Paul Leonard and Al- 
vin C. Eurich, with the cooperation of six 
others. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Co., 1942. Pp. xvi + 286. $2.50 

With the first title as text and, as references, 
the second title and Smith and Tyler’s Ap- 
praising and Recording Student Progress, 
one has the nucleus of a bibliography for a 
teacher-training course in educational meas- 
urement and evaluation that brings into de- 
serving prominence the principles and tech- 
niques of evaluation developed in the last dec- 
ade. 

The keynote of all three books is that evalu- 
ation of the outcomes of education should be 
based on a careful statement of objectives, 
that it should be comprehensive in regard to 
the aspects of individual development ap- 
praised and that it should be continuous, that 
is, comparable data on such development 
should be secured, recorded, interpreted and 
applied at appropriate intervals. 

Remmers and Gage have organized their 
text logically into three major sections. The 
first is a single chapter on “Why Evaluate” 
in which guidance of individual development 
is stressed as the primary purpose of evalua- 
tion. The next six chapters, on “What Should 
Be Evaluated,” explain the importance of 
evaluating the following six aspects of indi- 
viduals: achievement of instructional objec- 
tives, physical development, mental abilities, 
emotional and social adjustment, attitudes, 
and environment and background. The last 
fifteen chapters, on “How to Evaluate,” de- 
scribe techniques of evaluation and methods 
of interpreting results, including one chap- 
ter on evaluation of teachers and two very 
adequate chapters on statistical methods, 
which are placed at the end so that the in- 
structor may use them at whatever point and 
to whatever extent he sees fit. 

A unique feature of this text is inclusion of 
physical development among the six aspects 
of individual development among the six as- 
pects of individual development to be evaluat- 
ed. The chapters on what should be evaluated 
and how to evaluate in this area provide the 
classroom teacher with a clear plan for con- 
tinuously evaluating her pupils’ physical health 
and development so that she may be of maxi- 
mum aid in the school health program and at 


1 Reviewed by this reviewer in the JouRNAL 
OF CONSULTING PsYCHOLOGY, 1943, 7: (July- 
August). 
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the same time obtain information useful in 
guiding her treatment of individual pupils. 

The book abounds in significant information 
about testing and tests as well as in psycho- 
logical insights, aptly phrased. The reviewer 
has underlined the following, among other 
statements: “Obviously, the validity of any 
evaluation device must eventually be traced to 
and measured by the degree to which it satis- 
fies the interacting needs of individuals and 
the social order..... It is in terms of this 
criterion that not only the instructional pro- 
cess should be validated but also every phase 
of the evaluation process, from the total test- 
ing program through specific tests down to 
individual test items.” 

Much space is yiven to criticism of specific 
pencil-and-paper tests of adjustment and of 
attitudes, in the latter of which fields the sen- 
ior author has done substantial research. 
Space is also given to describing the tech- 
nique of intelligence test construction. All this 
is done with the purpose of making clearer to 
teachers the nature of such instruments. It is 
reasonable to hope that subsequent editions of 
the text will include similar discussions of pro- 
jective techniques as a means of conveying to 
teachers the more adequate concepts of per- 
sonality structure that underlie such tech- 
niques. 

The book is addressed throughout to class- 
room teachers and promises to be highly in- 
structive to them. It seems worth pointing 
out, however, that if evaluation programs are 
to be comprehensive and continuous, the ac- 
tive support, if not the leadership, of adminis- 
trators will be required. Space might have 
been given to outlining the functions of ad- 
ministrators and teachers in total evaluation 
programs. 

It is difficult to understand why, in their 
discussions of evaluation, the authors have 
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ment of instructional objectives and mental 
abilities in the series of six aspects to be eval- 
uated. This unnecessarily separates achieve- 
ment testing and mental ability testing which 
are increasingly recognized as highly related 
if not merging into one another. In fact, in 
the discussion of general mental abilities in 
this book, this relationship is pointed out and 
reading and arithmetic tests are classified as 
tests of general verbal and mathematical abil- 
ities. 

Chapter summaries and separate indexes of 
names and subjects facilitate reference to the 
specific items in the book. 

Leonard and Eurich and their collaborators 
perform a great service in bringing together 
into one volume an annotated and classified 
summary of studies on the relative merits of 
older and newer methods of instruction and 
school organization. They have been well ad- 
vised to use the term modern in describing the 
practices they have compared with more con- 
ventional methods because of the many vari- 
eties of new elements that characterize the 
newer programs, all of which, however, are 
distinguished by dealing with the individual 
pupil as an organic unit growing in a real and 
immediate environment. The volume is helped 
by inclusion of photographic illustrations of 
modern practices. 

The conclusions are familiar to those ac- 
quainted with similar studies: the modern 
school is approximately equally as effective as 
the conventional school in teaching convention- 
al skills and knowledge, but appreciably more 
effective in developing desirable attitudes, per- 
sonality adjustment and certain elementary 
research skills. Physical development is 
judged to have been neglected in both conven- 
tional and modern schools. 


WARREN G. FINDLEY 
New York State EpucaTION DEPARTMENT 
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